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Horses and Oxen. 
When the first railroad was built through | 

Plymouth County, we remember hearing old 

people say that there would be no more use | 


for horses, and that they would not be worth 
S5 apiece after the road was completed. | 
Much to their surprise, when the trains | 


began to run travel and business were so | 
stimulated that it seemed as if it required | 
more horses to transport the passengers and | 
merchandise to and from the railroads than | 
it had when all the traffic with Boston was | 
by team over the highways, and the value of 
horses was nearly doubled in a few years. | 

Then almost every one who had a pretty | 
good mare calculated to raise at least one | 
colt from her to take her place when she | 
was no longer able to do the farm work, for | 
it wasa town principally of ‘* one-horse ”’ | 


farming. They often waited until she was | 
past her prime, and, perhaps, spavined or | 
foundere', and they did not patronize stall- 


ions that commanded high fees. Thosethey | 
used were largely of the Morgan family, | 
hardy, but small. The colts, like their | 
sires, were good draft horses for their size, | 
an more marked with spirit and endurance | 
than with speed. While not many could | 
trot a mile in less than four minutes, it was 
not uncommon to find them that could go 
with two or three in a wagon, ten miles 
inan hour, and go sixty to seventy-five 
miles ina day without apparent fatigue. 

But as people became accustomed to the 
higher prices of horses, and importations 
from Canada and from the far west of New 
York and Ohio became common, the prac- 
tice of raising colts fell into disuse through- 
ut New England, exceptingin Maine, where | 
the Knox blood and a little of the Messenger | 
blood held out promise not only of good | 
horses for farm work, but a prospect of 
speed upon the race track. 

(of course there have been some rich men 
With sporting tastes who have tried to raise 
up rivals for Flora Temple, Goldsmith’s 
Maid, Dexter, and the later champions, and 
ost of them have had some fun for their 
money, and but little money for their labors. 
But we are considering the farm and work 
horse rather than the trotter or pacer. 

When afew years ago the coming of the 
trolley cars and the rapid increase of bicyles 
led so many to believe that the need for the 
horse had departed, and even the sections 
that had grown the best and the most horses 
tor sale began to stop breeding horses, 
accepting the advice of those who thought 
eiectricity would supersede them entirely, 

remembered the experience of the 
forties and endeavored to encourage them 
eep on production. We were confi- 
that useful as the trolley cars 
bicycles might be, they would not 
ur plowing, run our mowing machines, 
idle the heavy trucking about the 
But we could not reach them all, and 

ips did not convince those we did reach. 
se breeding was checked, and for the 
two or three years there has been a 
ty of horses that has about doubled 
ices on good ones, and perhaps on the 
classes as well. 


ie use of the European and South 
armies shall continue, as it now 
likely to, for some years longer, we 


‘ly to see values go higher, if they do | 


‘ouble again. The farmer will need 
i substitute for the horse upon his 


vhen the horse team costs more than | 


» he grows will sell for. 

legitimate substitute for many kinds 
rk is that which our fathers and 
‘athers used,the patient and stately ox. 
member when almost every farmer 
vorked much land had a yoke of 
‘perhaps two yoke and a yoke of 


while one horse would do all the | 


rk, to mill or to meeting. Since the 


have seen in the old town of Marsh- | 


"so many years the home and now 

resting-place of Daniel Webster, 
vre he had his thirty yoke of noble 
iven by his window that he might 
‘ast look at them as he lay almost on 
bed, there we have seen nearly 
ein line on the track upon the 


ind. They were a fine sight, and | 


ot wonder at Webster’s liking for 
“ owned. Now we doubt if a dozen 
ould be mustered in the same ter- | 


| eattle. 


And the end is not | 
If the demand for horses and mules | 


eet 
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We have had a yoke 
that kept us at a five-mile-an-hour gait 
when they were heavily loaded and headed 
toward hore, which few horses will do if 
they remain at a walk. 

The oxen from three years old until about 
seven years old increase in size and weight, 


| and the consequent value for beef, and we 


have known them to do good service until 
fifteen years old, although the shrewd 
farmer usually fitted them for beef when 


| they had reached their mature size, and had 


a yoke of steers to take their place. He in 
that way received both the work and the in- 


| crease in size for their food, and there was 


adouble chance for profit, with the extra 
chance if he had raised steers every yearj of 
taking advantage of the beef market when 





visible supply, because of the selling of beef 
animals at an earlier age, or at eighteen to 
twenty-four months old, that were seldom 
before. sold at less than three years old. 
The future supply has been drawn upon to 
fill the present demand, and when this ex- 
pedient is exhausted, we cannot replace it 
with yearling beeves or younger stock. 
Prices may go so high as to be prohibitive 
to the poorer class, or as to cut off a part of 
<r foreign trade, but we see no indications 
of it. 

If we can judge bv present indications we 
would say that the rarmer who grows a pair 
of steer calves next spring will be able to 
sell them eighteen months from now if he 
forces them to the limit of their appetite, or 
three years from now if he gives good feed, 
or seven or eight years from now if not over 





in the cities and large towns, and where the 
farmer has a choice between selling milk or 
putting it into creamery, cheese factory or 
conde y. 


While we believe in selecting for the 
dairy S that are of what is called the 
dairy type, so often described, and, we are 
sorry © say, variously described by the 
many writers, we must take exceptions to 
the id of some writers who place too 
much stress upon the importance of these 
points... There is occasion to observe the in- 
dividuality of the animal, which we think 
depends very much upon the care given her 
as acalfanda heifer. If she has been bred 
as a dairy cow either for production of milk 
or buttér, she should also have been fed for 
the same purpose, almost from the time the 





cleanliness and good ventilation in their 
stables. If the air there is pure, so that no 


filth bacteria floats in. it, see that no other | 
filth gets in from the body or udder of the | 


animal or the person of the milker. When 
the milk is drawn, cool it in pure air as 
quickly as possible, for when it is warm, 
even when steam arises from it, it is more 
absorbent than ‘when cold. Then see that 
every pail, can, dish or utensil with which 
it comes in contact is perfectly clean and 
sterilized, if necessary, for it will do no 
harm to sterilize them, and there will be but 
few bacteria that can do harm. 


The Tainting of Milk. 
The most unpleasant taste of tainted milk 
which appears in a good deal that is shipped 
to market in the fall and early winter is due 
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the supply was short, and getting the top | worked and well cared for, at prices which 


price if his cattle were in good condition. 

We believe the same thing is possible 
today. 
There are the Shorthorn and the 

Herefords, heavy, slow, a power at 
draught, and always of good value for beef 
when mature and well fattened. There are 
the Devons, small and active, willing to pull 
all they can, a little apt to think they know 
more than the man who drives them, and 
sometimes able to prove that they do. The 
Ayrshire grades and Jersey grades, very 
much like the Devons, though perhaps not 
equal to the Devons in intelligence, but not 
behind them in determination to pull any 
load to which they are attached, if they are 
good ones and well fed. They will not 
think that a bundle of straw and a little 
| profane language is a breakfast. We have 
driven them all, as oxen or bulls, and we 
have been able to get good work from 
them all, and while they were doing the 
work they were increasing in value each 
year. 

Beside the fact that the flesh of the ox is 
| always in demand in this country, and that 
of the horse is not salable, and the ox in- 
creases in value until he has reached his 
maturity, there are other points of the ox to 
be considered. Hecan bedriven inswamps, 
where the horse would be bogged and con- 
sequently useless in the mud. He can go 
through snowdrifts where most horses must 
yield. He is less subject to disease than 
the horse, and not least,it costs much less to 
equip him for work than it does the pair of 
| horses or one horse. 

The wooden yoke costs less than the 
plated or brass-trimmed mountings on the 
harness of the horses. The ox wagon is not 
as fancifully finished and painted as the 
horse wagon, and the two-wheeled oxcart 
will go where the horse wagon cannot. 
Then they turn around in smaller space and 
are much better for use among rocks and 
stumps. 

We never felt more proud of any team 
than when as a boy we had a yoke of oxen 
that we felt sure could outpull any others 
/in the neighborhood, well groomed and 
smooth as any trotters. Bodies well rounded 
from liberal feed, heads erect and motions 
quick from never having been overworked, 
| ready to start promptly at the word, or to 
| literally jump into the yoke if the voice or 
| the whip snapped sharper than usual. We 
preferred the whip with the white oak han- 
| dle, home made and as flexible as whale 
| bone, and the woodchuck skin lash, to any 
whip or goad that ever was made, and while 
| we never were cruel in its use, we knew that 
| the sceptre of kings was not more sure to 
| enforce ourauthority. But that might have 


| been before we were ten years old, for we 


‘hink it has been a mistake in many | certainly began driving the oxen before that 


. ‘iving up the use of oxen, and de- 
" '< upop horses entirely. The steers 
' to do light work at two years old, 

‘ three years old do as much as a 

' good horses on the farm. They 

<0 @ little slower, but they will en- 


age. 
Another point in favor of the use of oxen 
isthe rapid decrease in the number of cattle 
on the ranges and in the large feeding 
establishments of the Western States, and 
the consequent increase in the price of beef 





ay 


ten hours work in a day as well as 
'tses will endure for eight hours. 





cattle. We think that prices have ‘not in- 
creased in proportion to the decrease in the 


will make the present valuation look ridicu- 
lously small. Weare not a prophet or the 


We do not limit it to any breed of | son of a prophet, but we think we can read 


the signs of the times,and unless the English 
people grow disgusted with beef and its high 
prices, and take to the use of Australian 
mutton and rabbit, we will predict that 
within five years the price of good dressed 
beef will reach a Yankee shilling in Boston 


; and an English shilling in London at whole 


sale. 





Dairy Notes. 

The heifer with her first calf should be 
kept in milk for at least twelve months, and 
that this may be so, there should be at lea t 
fourteen months between the first and the 
second calf, and it will be better if she is 
not dry more than a month, and better than 
that if she does not go dry at all. Such 
treatment is what makes the continuous 
niilkers, some of which have not been dry 
for a day for five or six years atatime. It 
is under such treatment, combined with lib- 
eral feed and good care, that cows have 
lived and proved profitable milk producers 
until over twenty years old. The heifer 
that dries off, after giving milk six or seven 
months from dropping her first calf, wi] 
always do so, and there will usually be three 
or four months when all she contributes 
toward paying for her food will be in the ma- 
nure heap. During that time it will not 
pay to give liberal feed, because she will 
put on fat, and very possibly die of milk 
fever when she calves again. If she is 
scantily fed she may escape this danger, 
but the changes from the feed she gets 
when in milk, even though that may be 
nothing but pasture grass to that which 
sbe gets and does not pay for during the 
three or four months that she goes dry, 
will show her past her prime at five years 
old, and an old cow, worth more for beef 
than for mil when she is seven years old. 

With the habit once formed of giving 
milk eleven months or more in the year, 
the cow can be fed liberally every day in 
the year, excepting about a week before 
anda week after she drops her calf, and 
even then if her food is early cut hay, bran 
and ensilageor roots. The period between 
the time she drops her first calf at twenty 
or twenty-four months old until the second 
comes fourteen months later, will see a 
marked change in her size and formation, if 
she is fed as she should be, and she should 
continue to grow until she is five years old, 
bein her best form and most productive 
from twelve to fifteen years old, and not 
reach the aged class until she has passed 
twenty years old. 

Of course, in saying this we refer to the 
cows that are naturally milk or butter pro- 
ducers, and not those that are so bred as to 
put all they eat on their backs. Those are 
all right for the stock growers of the 
ranches, and they may be so fed as to 
become beef at eighteen or twenty months 
old, but we have little use for them aliveon 
the farms in the Eastern States, where some 
one is standing with a tin can waiting for 
every cow to be milked to feed the people 











calf is dropped until it reaches the dealer or 
the dairyman. Any lapse in feeding is almost 
as bad for the usefulness in the dairy as an 
outeross in breeding. Perhaps we might 
say that it is worse, for we would expect to 
make a good dairy cow from a fairly well- 


bred grade animal that had been properly | 


fed up to and during the time she was fresh 
with her first calf, than from one of the best 
breed that had been unduly fattened or 
starved during the first three years of her 
life. ewe oa 

The Farmer’s Review says: ‘‘ The ran- 
cidity of butter has been investigated by 
but few, so far as we are able to determine 
from reports. One foreign investigator, 
after long research, has reached a few con- 
clusions on the matter. 1. He has found 
that the rancid taste and odor have no rela- 
tion to the free acid in butter. 2. Rancidity 
is found frequently where the amount of 
easein and of milk sugar is large, and he 
believes there is some connection between 
the conditions. 3. It having been claimed 
that the oxygen of the air has something to 
do with the production of the rancidity, 
this scientist made a_ special investiga- 
tion of this point. His opinion is in the 
negative, as butter made from sterile cream 
does not become rancid on exposure to the 
air. 4. Su far ascould be ascertained, light 
had nothing to do with it. 5. He found in 
most cases that butter made from sterile 
cream does not become rancid. 6. It is cer- 
tain that the rancidity is caused by some 
form of vegetable life that has the power of 
multiplication, as rancidity can be induced 
in sterile butter by working into it a small 
quantity of rancid butter.”’ 


While many dairy writers have been ad- 
vocating sterilizing milk to destroy the bac- 
teria in it, we have been opposed to it, be- 
cause we felt that in raising the milk to the 
temperature advised we should be destroy- 
ing friend as well as foe. Even the bacteria 
which develop lactic acid are necessary to 
a proper digestion of the milk, as they are 
to cheese making. We learned years ago 
that boiled milk was unfit food for children 
or for calves, excepting that we used it 
medicinally in cases of bowel complaint to 
check diarrhcea and induce constipation. 
But that which may be used as a medicine 
may be very improper as a steady diet, and 
constant constipation is but little better than 
a chronic diarrhea. 

Is it not a better way totry to keep out 
the injurious or harmful bacteria than to 
kill them by boiling, or almost boiling, and 
thus lessen the digestibility of the milk? A 
German professor at Dusseldorf stated 
about a year ago, before the scientists there, 
that he had found by an exhaustive exami- 
nation of many cases that the continued use 
of sterilized milk as food for infants led to 
impairment of the digestion and thus cause 
anemia or impoverished blood, rackitis or 
rickets, scurvy, and other disorders. 

How, then, can these bacteria be kept out 
of the milk? We will say, first, by having 
healthy animals, fed upon pure and whole- 
some food, given pure water and allowed to 
breathe only pure air. This last means 


to a large extent to thecondition of the past- 
ure fields and the carelessness of the milk- 
ers. Nothing probably prejudices city peo- 
ple more against drinking milk than to taste 
this disagreeable flavor. 
eare'ess in their methods do a great deal to 
condemn milk as a daily diet. 
more people are coming to the conclusion 
that milk forms the best diet provided by 
nature, but people will not drink it so long 
!as they have their sense of cleanliness and 
healthfulness offended by this disagreeable 
odor which comes from careless milking 
and feeding. If the trouble could not be 
remedied there would be some excuse for 








its existence. But it can, and very easily at 
| that. 

Most of the odor and tainted flavor comes 
'from weeds allowed to grow up in the 
| pasture field. These weeds are ignored by 
| the cows when the pasture is good, but when 
| fall comes, and there is little else to eat in 
| the fields, they will eat weeds. Now these 
| weeds absolutely produce no good at all. 
| They do not nourish the cows nor make 
| milk. They simply taint the milk, cream 
| and butter, and spoil its chances of sale. 
| Therefore, the dairyman who permits the 
| weeds to grow in the pasture fields in the 
{ autumn is practically injuring his own in- 
| terests at both ends. The weeds which are 
systematically rooted out and cut down 
every summer and fall cannot long persist 
in growing, and the combat will become 
easier and easier every year. But one sea- 
son’s crop that is allowed to produce seeds 
will counteract the good work of several 
years on the part of the dairyman. 

The matter of cleanliness in milking is 
one that should not need emphasizing, and 
yet the dirty, filthy methods followed on so 
many farms is sufficient evidence that care- 
less methods are still followed. The milk 
that hasa cowy flavor is tainted by the dirt 
and filth that drops in the milk pail. Care- 
less milKers are responsible for it, and they 
should receive their lesson in cleanliness by 
those who handle the milk. If we would 
but remember that all such tainted milk 
hurts the whole business, and in most cases 
ruins the dairyman who practices the 
methods, there might be less poor milk 
shipped to market, and less poor butter 
made on the farm or creamery—C. S. Wal- 
thers, New York. 

—————_+ oe —_ —— 
Winter Care of Stock. 
The winter care of stock upon the farm 


valuable stock to care for during the long 
winter to come. Here in Maine we have to 
feed and care for our stock for six months 
at least; we can see that much labor is 
needed in order to carry the stock through 
the cold and inclement season that is upon 


of the summer and fall, the pastures 
and fields produced excellent feed to keep 
the stock in fine growing order, and never 


quarters in better eondition than at the 





present time. 


Now let the stock be kindly cared for dur- 
ing the winter months, and the summer and 
fall gain will not be lost to their owners. 
Givegood warm quarters, feed plentifully 
and regularly, water at regular hours, pro- 
vide good bedding, plenty of sunshine, good 
air, keep clean and quiet, and if the animals 
are healthy and thrifty a good gain may 
reasonably be looked for when spring 
comes. 

We have seen many cattle that come to the 
barns in fallin good condition, that were 
neglected and so poorly cared for during the 
winter that all the gains that were made 
during.the summer and fall while at pasture 
were wholly lost, and no growth made save 
a little growth of bones. 

Now this is wholly wrong, as the food 
consumed is worse than wasted, and the 
year’s growth almust wholly lost. Let the 
farmer, or stock owner, look this matter 
over at the present time, and make sure that 
the coming winter his stock may be made to 
make some growth, and not lose all gains 
made the previous season. Good feed and 





good kind care will certainly do this thing 
| every time. 
We feel that as the price of cattle foods 
| are high, save hay, that many will be apt to 
run their cattle through the winter on scant 
allowances, and the growth as well as the 
food will be nearly lost. It is poor policy to 
save at the spigotgand lose at the bung-hole, 
when alittle better feeding will stop all the 
leaks, and help the animals right along, and 
keep them in a growing condition through 
the winter, and the spring will find them on 
the road to make a fine growth for the next 





season. A. E. FAvuGeut. 
Sidney, Me. 
Poe oe wee 
Economic Grain Mixtures for Dairy 
Cows. 


The Hatch Experiment Station has re- 
cently collected samples of feed-stuffsin all 





Dairymen who are | 


More and | 


means much to the stock owner, who has | 


| 


us. 
Owing to the plentiful rains of the latter 


sections of Massachusetts. The following 
were the average retail prices a ton, asked by 
| local dealers: Cottonseed meal, $29.1; lin- 
| seed meal, $31.9; gluten meal, $27.9; gluten 
| feed, $25.8; spring bran, $21.3; winter bran; 
| $22.4; coarse middlings, $22.9; flour mid- 
| dlings, $23.4; mixed feed, $22.4; oat feed, 
| $20.7; corn and oat feed, $23.7; corn meal, 
$25.0; hominy meal, $24.3; Quaker dairy 
feed, $23.0; h. o. dairy feed, $26.5; malt 
| sprouts, $18.7. 

Because of tie high pricés of practically 
all the concentrates, many inquiries are 
coming to the station relative to the most 
economical grains and grain mixtures to be 
fed for milk production. The following 
mixtures are suggested to be fed with one 
bushel of corn ensilage and what hay the 
animal will eat daily: 

I. 
100 ths Bran, 
100 ** Flour Middlings, 
150 “* Gluten Feed. 
Mix and feed 7 qts. daily. 
Cost, 8} cents. 
Il. 
100 ths. Bran or Mixed Feed, 
150 “* Gluten Feed, 
Mix and feed 9 qts. daily. 
Cost, 9 cents. 
Il. 








| 100 tbs Bran, 
| 100 *“* Flour Middlings, 
100 ‘* Gluten or Cottonseed Meal. 
Mix and feed 7 to 8 qts. daily. 
| Cost, 9 cents. 
| Iv. 
12 to 14 qts. dried brewers’ grains daily. 
j Cost, 8 cents. 
| Vv. 
200 tbs Malt Sprouts, 
| 100 “* Bran, 
100 * Gluten Feed, 
Mix and feed 10 to 12 qts. daily. 
Cost, 8} cents. 

It is possible for farmers to reduce the 
cost of grain somewhat by feeding daily a 
heaping bushel of silage, together with what 
hay the animal will eat and 35 quarts ofa 
| mixture of 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 100 pounds of gluten feed. This grain 
| should be well mixed with the silage before 
| feeding. The latter will take the place of 
| bran, in so far as it acts asa distributer of 
| the heavy grain, which, if fed alone, might 

cause serious digestive disturbances. 

It is a:sumed that those not having silos 
will possess a considerable amount of corn 
| stover in addition to hay. With this rough- 
| age may be fed seven to eight quarts daily 
| of a mixture of one hundred pounds gluten 
or cottonseed meal, 150 pounds corn and cob 
/ meal and onehundred pounds bran, or five 
| to six quarts of a mixture of one hundred 
| pounds gluten feed and one hundred pounds 
| of corn and cob meal, preferably sprinkled 
| on wet cut hay, thus making what is known 
as chop feed. Farmers having neither silage 
nor dry corn stover would do best probably 
| to feed one of the grain mixtures already 
, Suggested, or four to six quarts daily of a 
; mixture of one hundred pounds of gluten 
|feed and a hundred pounds of flour 
| middlings spread on wet cut hay. Farmers 
' cannot afford to purchase cornmeal. Milk- 
| men who are obliged to purchase all of their 
feed, and who produce and retail their own 
| milk, may find it desirable on the other 
| hand to feed a grain mixture containing 
one-third corn or hominy meals. 

The amount of grain fed daily to each 
;} animal will depend somewhat upon the 
| stage of lactation, as well as upon the price 
| obtained for the milk or cream. Producers 
having a satisfactory market will be in- 
clined to feed the full quantities or even 
more than is r-commended, while those 
with poorer markets will feed rather less, 
and depend as much as possible upon the 
materials produced upon the farm. 

Amherst, Mass. J. B. LINDSEY. 

The late Alfred Henry Hersey has added 
another name to the long list of unostenta- 


! 


} 











tious benefactors—men whose names live 


did stock of all kinds come to their winter | ratherin the memories of the institutions 


they benefit than in that of the general 
public. 
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Horicultural. 


Potatoes for Profit. 


The difficulty of raising good potatoes 
is due as much to the soil, seed and climate 
as to any method of culture, and it is often 
useless for farmers in one section of the 
country to attempt to compete with those 
in more favorable places to raise fancy po- 
tatoes. YetI believe it is only the fancy 
stock that pays. Ordinary potatoes do not 
pay any more than ordinary yields of a 
crop prove profitable. We must be able to 
raise large, fancy potatoes and extra large 
crops, to make this business pay. ‘then, 
indeed, we have a specialty that one can de- 
pend on to prove very profitable. 

As I said at the beginning, potatoes are 
largely a matter of location, climate and 
soil. If these are not naturally supplied, I 
consider it profitless work to attempt to 
raise these products for commercial pur- 
poses. It is far better to devote the time 








and attention’to other farm crops. But sup- 
posing these to be supplied. Itis then only | 
necessary to study the most approved | 
methods of potato culture to find success. | 
The first essential is to see what the market | 
demands. So-called fancy potatoes are | 
always of a fair, uniform size. The abnor- | 
mally large potato is neither profitable to | 
raise, nor in great demand. It takes too | 
long to cook it, and housekeepers do not 
want it. A moderate size and uniform 
throughout is the most desirable crop that 
we can desire. Plants that yield heavily of | 
such potatoes are the best for commercial 
uses. 
Next to size the color and condition of the 
skin should be considered. The delicately | 
pink-tinted potato is the one that attracts 
attention, and invariably receives the prize. | 
To obtain this the seed must first be se 
lected with thatin view. If one can give | 
the potatoes the right soil and fertilizer this | 
tendency to a thin, pink-tinted skin will | 
become emphasized. Undoubtedly both the | 
appearance and quality of the potatoes are | 
greatly influenced by the soil and fertilizers. 
Some soils produce fine commercial potatoes 
without much effort on the part of the 
farmer. 

The potatoes require particularly an 
evenly balanced fertilizer of nitrogen, sul- 
phate of potash and phosphoric acid. This 
should be supplied in the proportion of 
about four per cent. of the first, eighteen per 
per cent. of the second and six per cent. of 
the third. This fertilizer is strong enough, 
however, at first to burn the young sprouts | 
of the seed, and consequently it must be put 
in the trench or hill long enough before 
planting to permit it to become dissolved 
and chemically mixed with the soil. In any 
ease the fertilizer should be mixed with the 
soil so that it will not come in direct contact | 
with the potatoes. A light soil with plenty 
of the right fertilizier will keep the potatoes 
from growing muddy and soggy in appear- 
ance, and tinge it with the bright pink color 
that is so much desired by housewives and 
marketmen. W. O. HAVERLAND. 

Long Island. 

ai ; 
Selecting Farm Animals. 

Good selection of animals for the farm is | 
necessary for success, and whether one is 
purchasing the animals or weeding out from | 
the herds and flocks those which are not | 
wanted, he will find a good knowledge of 
certain qualities necessary for his work. | 








The animals best adapted to the work | 
and the farm are those which one} 
needs. To do this pedigree and _ rec- 


ords are not the only consideration. A 
man may be so situated that a_ costly | 
bred animal might not be what he) 
wanted at all. He would need good ani- 
mals, those which would produce excellent 
results, but not necessarily a high-strung, 
hothouse animal that could show well at | 
exhibitions, but not thrive well on the farm. 
There is a wide difference between animals 
raised for show and exhibition and those 
needed for practizal farm work. There is 
just as much difference between these as 
there is between a high-strung racing horse | 
and a heavy, practical plow animal, capable | 
of moderate speed, great endurance and | 
strength. 
Probably the ideal farm horse best illus- 
trates the kind of animals needed for the 
farm. A good plow horse or farm horse is 
a heavy, but not clumsy animal, and one 
capable of exerting great power and endur- 
ance in plowing or hauling. At the same 
time the animal must bea fair road horse, 
not atrotter, but one that can get across 
the country roads at a moderate pace. The 
animal should also be a fast walker, and not 
a slow, clumsy, mule-like creature. Such 
ideal farm horses are bred now, and tou be 
found on thousands of farms. No farmer of 
any progressiveness would think of walking 
behind some of the old slow-walking farm 
horses of a dozen years ago. Suchan animal | 
performs avout one-half the work that a | 
model farm horse does in a day. | 
The ideal farm cow, sheep or pig should | 
likewise be a medium between the high- | 
bred animal and the old sciub. That is each | 
one should possess some of the hardiness of | 
the latter, and be able to hustle a little for | 
aliving without suffering therefrom, and yet | 
be able to do good work, make beef or milk | 
in good quantities, or produce pork or wool 
that will pay. These animals show a de- | 
gree of success on the average farm which | 
makes them of great value. ‘hey are | 
suited toa little rough, practical life, and | 
yet when kindly treated they respond | 
quickly to the improved environments. | 
C. W. Knox. 
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The Charm of Cats. 


It is curious to note the rapid increase of 
literature about cats. From our own city, 
there have been published during the last 
year or two several books about these fas- 
cinating animals; one, Miss Winslow’s 
sprightly work, ‘“‘ Concerning Cats,”’ an- 
other that charming ‘“ Daisy,’’ the autu- 
biography of a very intelligent cat, besides 
Mr. Robert Kent James’s work on the care 
of cats, with stories about them, Miss 
Brooks’s “Jolly Cat Tale,’”’ and perhaps 
others, the titles of which now escape us. 
Meanwhile, the clever essayist, Miss Agnes 
Repplier, has been preparing her brilliant 
volume about this charming domestic pet, 
and her book with its happy title, ‘‘ The 
Fireside Sphinx,” is now on the market. 

Great men have always been fond of cats. 
One of the most interesting letters in Hux- 
ley’s collection was that in which he de- 
scribed to one of his children the latest 
accomplishment of his pet kitten. And long 
ago Montaigne wrote, “‘ When I play with 
my cat, who knows whether I do not make 
her more sport than she makes me?” It 
is, indeed, the impenetrable quality of a 
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| the Revolution and regarded by Hacuilton | 
| as ** the price of liberty.” 
| he declared a solemn obligation. 
| a master of finance, was named Secretary of 
| the Treasury. 


| 1790, Hamilton submitted his first report on 


| $12,000,000 held abroad, the $42,000,000 held 


| a heritage thephrase, ‘‘not {worth a con- 
| tinental.”’ 
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cat’s mind that makes this animal’s charm. | 
For most of us, however, we may pet the | 
kitten of the family, grow really most fond 
of the cat, solemn, blinking companionable 
riddle that she is. 

In a lonely sick room a cat is often a ver- 
itable angel of mercy, for there is something 
very soothing and sympathetic about the 
large eyes which look at one from a nearby 
chair, and the rhythmic purr which serves 
as a sort of lullaby to the tense nerves of 
the patient. Cats are so much more repose- 
ful than dogs and so much more easily con- 
tent that one can’t but be glad that, even | 
somewhat tardily, they are receiving their | 
due meed of appreciation at the hands of | 
literary folk. ‘ 

In a remarkable degree one feels sure cats | 
are conscious of the irony of things, and | 
have as well a keen sense of the humorous | 
and of the tragic. Ben Jonson long ago as- 
serted that ‘‘ care can kill a cat,”’ and proba- | 
bly very many deceased felines, brooding | 
long on the riddle of the world, were really | 
worn out by the weight of the problem. 
Fortunately, however, there are plenty of | 
their brothers and sisters left, and these for 
the most are very cheerful, comfortable an 
companionable creatures. So long live the 
cat! Search as we may, we find in no other 
pet so many amiable and charming qualities. 


an 
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Our National Debt. 
ITS FLUCTUATIONS THROUGH 110 YEARS. 
Henry Sherman Boutell contributes to the | 
October Forum an interesting study of our 
national debt, which we condense as fol- 











The United States inherited at birtha 
national debt, contracted by the colenies in | 


Its assumption 
On Sept. 
11, 1789, Hamilton, who had proved himself 


The debt which had strangled the Con- 
federation had to be refunded. On Jan. 14, 


the Public Credit—the ablest paper ever 
prepared by an American statesman. He | 
divided the debt into three classes: The 


at home, the $25,000,000 issued by individual 
colonies. 

There was much disposition to repudiate 
the latter two, a large share of which had 
been bought by speculators at a low figure. 
Hamilton opposed this as a breach of ‘‘ that 
good faith which is the basis of public 
credit.”” He obtained the necessary legis- 
lation not until August, 1790, and then only 
through a compromise, whereby, after the 
lubrication of a good dinner, he secured 
Southern votes in return for the pledge of 
Northern influence toward establishing the 
capital at Washington. 

Refunding proceeded rapidly, and on Jan. 
1, 1791, the national debt amounted to 
$75,463,476. 

‘NOT WORTH A CONTINENTAL.” 

The people meanwhile had been almost 
ruined by depreciation of the continental 
currency. Lack of specie had led to issue 
of debt certificates secured by only the 
credit of the colonies. The first paper was 
issued as soldiers’ pay in 1690 by Massachu- 
setts. In 1775, total circulation was $12,000,- 
000, less than $4 per capita, against over $28 
today. During the Revolution the Con- 
tinental Congress and the colonies vied 
with each other in swelling the de- 
preciating paper currency. This ‘‘money”’ 
became extinct by 1783, after reaching a 
ratio to specie of 1000 to one. We have as 


The total paper issued by Con- 
gress was $241,000,000, and by the colonies 
$209,000,000, an aggregate per capita of over 
$100. Continental currency was as valid a 
debt as the greenbacks of the civil war; 
but the assumption of this $450,000,000 would 
have swamped the new government. 

Nothing better portrays the small begin- 
nings of the Government than its first loan, 
‘©The Temporary Loan of 1789,’’ for $191,- 
608, which Hamilton on his own authority 
negotiated through the Bank of New York 
and the Bank of North America in Philadel- 
phia. There was then but one other bank 
in the country, the Massachusetts Bank in, 
Boston. 

The national debt of $75,500,000 was paid 
in full after forty-four years. It remained 
stationary until 1806, when it began to 
diminish, sinking to $45,000,000 on Jan. 1, 
1812. Through the war with England, it 
rose to $128,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1816. It then 
decreased until extinguished Jan. 1, 1835. 
On Jan. 1, 1836, the surplus was nearly 
$27,000,000, and from increasing tariff rev- 
enues and public land sales was sure to 
grow larger. What should be done with 
the surplus ? 

GIVING AWAY THE GOVERNMENT SUR- 
PLUS. 

Its disposition forms the most curious 
chapter in our financial history. River and 
harbor bills were then thought unconstitu- 
tional, as also distribution to the States 
according to representation in Congress So 
it was voted that thesurplus, save a $5,000,- 
000 balance, be deposited with the States, to 





be repaid on demand. , Deposit was to be in 


four installments, in January, April, July 


| and October, 1837. 


On Jan. 1, 1837, the treasury balance over 
the $5,000,000 reserve was $37,468,859. The 
first three installments, of over $28,000,000, 
were paid in full. Each State is still bound, 
should demand ever be made, to repay the 
amount received. 

Withdrawal of this $28,000,000 from 
the State banks that were depositaries of 
public funds helped bring on the crisis of 
1837. By May 1, 1837, eighty-two out of 
eighty-six of these banks had suspended 
specie payments. ‘The treasury had no 
funds forthe fourth paymeut; and it is now 


sixty-four years overdue. <a 
In 1883 and 1884, Arkansas and Virginia 


demanded their fuurth installments; but the 
Supreme Court held that the treasury, with- 
out direction from Congress, could not pay. 
In view of the ‘present increasing surplus, 
it would not be surprising if some member 
from one of the twenty-six deposit States 
should claim from Congress the unpaid 
fourth installment. 

The States made various uses of the 
money. Vermont kept the principal intact 
and used the interest for school purposes. 
Maine distributed it among her inhabitants. 
An old lady in South Berwick recalls her 
surprise, as a girl, on receiving a gift of 
$2.50 from the United States. 

We cannot regard with pri’e this first and 
only attempt to dispose of a surplus: and 
today, with an available cash balance of 
$170,000,000 and a treasury gold fund of 
$520,000,000, we may well recall the blunders 
of 1837. The safest way to reduce the sur- 


plus is to reduce taxation. : 
The panic of 1837 and consequent falling off 


in revenue compelled issues of treasury 
notes in the next three years, for redemp- 
tion of which a new loan was made in 1841. 
We have neversince been without a na- 
tional debt. The highest point before the 
war was in 1851, when, largely on account of 
the Mexican war, the debt rose to $68,000,000. 
On July 1, 1860, it was $65,000,000, or $2 per 
capita, against $19 per capita in 1791. 

THREE BILLIONS BORROWED IN THE WAR. 


During the civil war the Government 
borrowed nearly three billions. The debt 
reached its highest point on Aug. 31, 1865, 
at $2,845,907,626, or $80 per capita. The 
rapidity of cancellation is no less amazing. 
Within twenty-five years we paid of nearly 
two billions. The lowest point in the last 
forty years was on Sept. 30, 1892, when the 
net debt, including greenbacks, was $834,- 
622,246, or $13 per capita. 

In 1894-96, to replenish the gold reserve 
and cover revenue deficiencies, the Govern- 
ment sold $262,000,000 bonds. In 1898 it sold 
$199,000,000 Spanish war bonds. Under the 
Financial Act of March 14, 1900, it has 
issued $446,000,000 refunding two per cent. 
bonds, the first that are payable specifically 
in gold. 

The present net debt, including green- 
backs, is about $1,100,000,000, or $14 per 
capita. This compares with $150 per capita 
for France, $75 for Great Uritain and $24for 
Russia. The United States reduces its debt 
constantly, while the European debts are 
continually increasing. 

Civil war expenditures constitute two- 
thirds of the expenditures of the United 
States since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. From 1789 to 1900 expenditures were 
$16,000,000,000. Up to July 1, 1861, they 
were under $2,000,000,000; Government war 
expenditures to 1879 were over $6,200,000,000, 
to which must be added at least $4,000,000,- 
000 war expenditures in the last twenty-two 
years,—a total of over ten billions. 

Our credit was at its ebb in 1860, when the 
Government paid twelve per cent. interest 
for money and Government 6s sold at a dis- 
count of ten per cent. Interest under the 
Confederation{ never exceeded seven per 
cent., and Hamilton’s refunded louns were 
made at three to six percent. In 1791 our 
securities were above par abroad, and our 
credit better than that of any European 
nation. The highest bond interest now 
paid by the Government is five per cent., 
while the two per cent. rate reflects a credit 
higher than that of any other nation. 

It is impossible to tell within many 
millions the liabilities of the United States, 
so many are the bonds or notes destroyed or 
held as souvenirs. For example, of $15,000,- 
000’civil war fractional papergeurrency out- 
standing in 1879 $8,000,000 was estimated as 
lost or destroyed, and the amount offered for 
redemption last year was but $2400. 

WHEN THE DEBT WILL BE EXTINGUISHED. 

In the act of 1790, Hamilton laid down the 
principle that has always controlled our 
financial laws, that creation of a debt should 
always be accompanied by sinking fund pro- 
visions for its extinction. Under the Sinking 
Fund Act of 1862, a sum is set aside of one 
per cent. of the principal of the unpaid debt, 
plus the annual interest on bonds already 
purchased on behalf of the sinking fund. 
Present sinking fund requirements are $54,- 
000,000. The fund, however, is satisfied only 
when revenues exhibit a sufficient surplus 
and bonds can be bought at an advantageous 
figure. At present the sinking fund is $345,- 
000,000 short of its theoretical amount. If 
its provisions are fully complied with in 
future, the debt in. 1908 will not, exceed $600,- 


000,000, probably consisting of $100,000,000 
4s of 1925 and $500,000,000 2s of 1930. We 
can thus look to the probable extinction of 
our debt by 1930. 

As the national banking system is largely 
based on the national debt, the reduction 
and payment of this debt will necessitate 
radical changes in our banking law. On 
Aug. 28 there were 4232 banks, with a circu- 
lation secured Sby bonds of $328,068,190. 
Over $106,000,000 in bonds is also used by 
banks qualifying as‘depositaries of public 
funds. As bank circulation is constantly 
increasing, and the amount of Government 
bonds constantly diminishing, the time is 
not far distant when there will not be 
enough bonds to meet the necessities of the 
banks. Those who maintain that public 
debts are public burdens must admit that 
we have made the best possible use of our 
burden. 





> 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

A commercial traveler in the East, when 
making the rounds of the cities and towns 
inhis territory, usually spent a night be- 
tween ‘“‘towns” ata farmhouse where the 
host was a man noted for the excellence of 
his table. This traveler generally managed 
to reach this tarmhouse on Saturday nigh., 
and thus spent the Sunday amid the mead- 
ows and pastures. He often wondered at 
the peculiar color of the paint on the barn 
and sheds, but said nothing. Last year, so 
he states, he again visited the farmer and 
found the house itself had been painted 
with the peculiar grayish blue paint, while 





ance of being freshly painted. 

| «6 Now, Iam not generally interested in 
paints,” spoke up the commercial man to 
his friends, ‘‘ for you see I handle only nov- 
elty goods, but here was a paint having 
always afresh look, while the color itself 
was peculiar. This farmer, 1 know, could 
not afford to paint his buildings every year, 
so last summer I asked him in a casual sert 
of way what kind of paint he used. His 
answer nearly took my breath away. He 
said: ‘Wal, now, Harry, I’m s’prised at 
ye. Yeseethat there meader dawn thar? 
Wa’ll, the groun’ aroun’ thar is nothin’ but 
blue clay, and 1 thought I would ’er try to 
’speriment,and so I mixed a little of the dirt 
with plain, every-day milk—cows’ milk. Ye 
see there’s jest enuf fat in the milk as ter 
hol’ the paint on the boards.’ ”’ 


On the second of December next, accord- 
ing to some figures recently issned by the 
Postoftice Department, the rural free deliv- 
ery service will hive 6009 carriers through- 
out the United States. These 6009 carriers 
travel each day a total mileage of 147,220, or 
twenty-four and one-half miles each as an 
average. The office of Rural Free Delivery 
has had more than 12,000 appiicants for 
routes during the past year, or nearly two 
applicants to each route. 


Dr. D. E. Salmon, the chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, has prepared a bulletin, ‘‘ Re- 
lation of Bovine Tuberculosis to Public 
Health,’’ covering the essential points of 
this subject and presenting the most strik- 
ing evidence in his possession. The more 
important topics embraced in the discussion 
are as follows: 

1. Extent of bovine tuberculosis in Europe 
and the United States. 

2. Effect of products of diseased animals 
upon the health of consumers, without refer- 
ence to the direct transmission of a con- 
tagious disease. 

3. The communicability of bovine tuber- 
culosis to man. 

In treating of the communication of tuber- 
culosis from cattle to man Dr. Salmon shows 
that the statement that human tuberculosis 
is not communicable to cattle is unwar- 
ranted by the evidence. The facts obtained 
show positive infection and extensive dis- 
ease by feeding to cattle tubercular material 
from human sources. It is further shown 
that the human and bovine diseases can not 
be entirely different, because tuberculin 
produced from human bacilli causes reac- 
tion in bovine tuberculosis. Another argu- 
ment used in this connection is that in the 
whole list of diseases which affect a wide 
range of animal life, being communicable 
between widely separated species of 
animals, thereis no other disease which is 
not also communicable to man. The infer- 
ence is, therefore, that as bovine tuberculo- 
sis is communicable to a large number of 
species and to widely separated forms of 
animal life, it is also communicable to man. 

As amore direct evidence, there are cited 
cases to establish accidental infection of 
man by inoculation with bovine bacilli, and 
the infection of man by drinking milk of 
tuberculous cows. 

‘© The object of this bulletin, which I be- 
lieve will be issued shortly,’”? Dr. Salmon 
stated, ‘“‘is not to prejudge the case, how- 
ever, so much as it is to present the present 
status of the matter. \Wecannotinany de- 
partment of science drop all the facts on 
recordin regard toa subject because some 
investigator thinks the results of his. re- 
searches do not harmonize with the observa- 
tions of those who have preceded him. A 
fact once -established remains a fact for all 





the other buildings had the same appear- | 





time, and while we may be mistaken as to 
what is so and what is not an application of 
facts, it is very seldom that we suddenly 
revolutionize a conclusion which is corrobo- 
rated by facts. 


“* Many experiments are now in progress 
in various parts of the world, which will 
bring additional evidence to bear upon the 
question discussed. Until these are con- 
cluded it is the duty of all to use every pre- 
caution which would be required in case the 
identity of human and bovine tuberculosis 
were universally conceded. There are few 
consumers who, after an examination of 
the facts collected in this report, which we 
are getting out, would knowingly partake 
of food contaminated with the germs of 
bovine tuberculosis ; still fewer would wish 
to provide such food for their young and 
susceptible children. Under these circum- 
stances, I-ask, should not the producer de- 
liver articles of ood which in this respect 
are above reproach? ”’ 


Mr. E. A. Bessey, the chief of the division 
of seed and plant introduction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,is besieged by a quantity 
of letters making inquiries about a new 
leguminous plant, called the ‘ woandsu.”’ 
These inquiries, Mr. Bessey explained, are 
the result of an article appearing in some of 
the papers. The clipping is as follows: 

‘*German papers speak of an annual be- | 
longing to the leguminous class, growing 
in tropical Africa, which is largely culti- 
vated by the negrves as an article of food. 
It has also been introduced to some extent 
in Brazil. The Africans call it woandsu, 
but its botanical name is Glycine subter- 
ranea. The fruit, like the peanut, matures 
under the ground. The eatable kernel has 
the shape of an egg, and is dark red with 
black stripes, and white hilum like most 
beans. It furnishes a very white flour, the 
flavor of which, after cooking, very much 
resembles that of chestnuts. 

“A French chemical expert recently ana- 
lyzed the fruit of the woandsu with refer- 
ence to its composition and as to its value 
asa food. He found fifty-eight per cent. of 
starchy substance, nineteen percent. nitrog- 
enous, ten per cent. water, six per cent. 
oil, four per cent. cellulose and three per 
cent. ashes. From this it is ascertained that 
two pounds of this product would supply 
the daily requirements of the human system. 
This is one of the very few fruits which, in 
a natural state, contain all the chemical 
properties of a perfezt nutriment.’’ 


‘* The woandsu,”’ said Mr. Bessey, “is an 
entirely new plant to us, and the first time 
we ever heard of it was through this clipping 
and the letters of inquiries received. We 
have corresponded with the German paper 
which first published an account of the Afri- 
can plant, and have learned where the same 
may be procured. To this firm we have sent 
inquiries as to prices, cultivation, etc., and 
probably in a month’s time we shall learn 
something about the wvandsu. I wish to 
state to those who have in mind the sending 
of a letter to us about this plant, that just 
as soon as we learn something about the 
woandsu, we shall freely give to the public 
what we know.” 


Prof. Lamson Scribner, the agrostologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, knows 
nothing about the woandsu or Glycine sub- 
terranea. He stated that the only Glycine 
of which he has any information is the soy 
bean, but a Glycine with the affix subter- 
ranea is new to him. 

Guy E, MITCHELL. 


Many of the odors that affect milk and 
cream are exceedingly volatile, or evaporate 
quickly if the milk is quickly cooled and is 
exposed to the air in a thin sheet, as it is in 
the aerator, where it runs out over cold 
pipes or through a cold air, in a slow flow of 
thin stream or drops. This includes the 
odors from weeds, even the wild garlic, 
which is more powerfully scented than the 
onion, the odors from cabbage and turnips, 
and the stable odors which cannot always 
well be avoided when the cattle are milked 
in the barn. We say they cannot be 


avoided, because in many barns there 
is a cellar filled with decomposing 


manure, and in those of older construc- 
tion a deposit of liquids below the floor, so 
that it is almost, if not quite, impossible to 
prevent the air from having some part of the 
odor from below. In such cases the only 
remedy is the aerator, so placed that it will 
permit these odors to pass off, and not allow 
it to acquire new ones. We say the only 
way, although a new stable with cement 
floor, kept clean by brushing and washing 
each day, might prove more effective if 
every farmer could afford to take such a 
radical measure. 


a 
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The educational resources of the Hub are 
to be increased by a $2,500,000 institution 
for the instruction of women in subjects 
ranging from medicine to music. The pro- 
posed range of instruction, which seems at 
first glance a bit difficult for any single in- 
stitution, is a good illustration of the mis- 
cellaneous distribution of the gentler sex 
over the modern field of industry. 
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New editions of Mrs. Tileston’s “ Dai 
Strength for Daily Needs” have pec 
printed from new type by Little, Brown . 
Co., Boston. 

Lilian Whiting’s ‘World Beautiful 
Books,” similar in treatment to the thr: 
volumes of ‘The World Beautiful,” is 4; 
other suitable gift book. In it this we! 
known author seeks to bring within ea: 
grasp much of that which is highest 
thought and perfect in beauty in literatu; 

** As the Goose Flies,”’ by Katharine Py |, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Bostv: 
is sure to be as popular as “ The Christm. 
Angel.”” It isa fanciful story, generous 
illustrated by the author, and cannot fai! 
please the little folks. 

Important new novels published 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, inely 
“The Marrow of Tradition,” “ The Tx 
Lover,” “Our Lady Vanity,” ‘Kin 
End,” “ A Lighthouse Village” and “J 
Turn of the Road.” 

“To Girls,”’ a budget of letters by Helo 
E. Hersey, published by Small, Maynard 
Co., Boston, is a volume sure of success, 
its author is one who thoroughly understan 
her subject, “girls.” Miss Hersey has ve 
charmingly gathered together much of val: 
and interest, and her writings are alwa 
enjoyed. The “ Road to Ridgely’s,” | 
Frank B. Harris, is another of those ye) 
amusing tales, and is clever in its many x 
uations. Sylvia, the story of an Ame: 
can Countess, by Evalyn Emersv 
is thought a charming love. sti, 
With ideal portraits on which the rea. 
ers are invited to express their preferen 
with a prize of $500 to be given under ev: 
ditions. The book is very artistic, wit; 
very clever sketches and most interesti), 
It reads like true love, its courtship, ha; 
piness, advancement. Other good boo! 
issued by this well-known house inclu: 
“In the Shadow of the Black Pine,” a 1, 
mance by H. G. Plympton; “ Mononia,’’ «: 
Irish love story of ’49, by Justin MM: 
Carthy; ‘* The Grapes of Wrath,” a tale «; 
the North and South, by Mary Norris. 


masterpiece, by Franklin Kent Gifford. 
Many of the delightful gift books pub 


by Candace Wheeler, with decorations }\ 
Dora Wheeler Keith. The book refreshes 
one so much, brings a certain country fee]- 
ing, a desire to love nature, anda _ fondness 
of those little wild bits of life that so often 
are passed by. Miss Wheeler brings out 
much in her book that pleases. 

** American Boy’s Life of William Mc 
Kinley,” by Edward Stratemeyer, author oi 
‘““With Washington in the West,” etc., pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and illus 
trated by A. B. Shute and others, is a vol 
ume worthy of the famous statesman. It is 
a book that will appeal to the young patri 
otic man for its contents. “ A character that 
is so noble and so spotless is certainly wel] 
worth studying, and it is for this that this 
volume is written.”? The illustrations are 
very fine, and lend much charm to the 
general interest. 

“In the Days of Audubon,” by D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., New York, pictured by 


| Hezekiah Butterworth. The story of the 


ornithologist’s life and work follows the 
methods of historical fiction, the narrative 
and illustrated anecdotes being substan- 
tially true. And inasmuch as the forest tales 
of Audubon furnish one of the most realis- 
tic pictures of the early history of pioneer 
life in our country, the book is distinctly in- 
structive. Daniel Boone, Alexander Wi}- 
son, the Scottish poet schoolmaster, Baron 
Rothschild, Daniel Webster, and the natu- 
ralist’s son, Victor, are afew of the charac- 
ters introduced in the course of the story. 
which gives one an inspiring glimpse of 
Audubon’s single-hearted devotion to his 
chosen science. The work eloses_ witli 
directions as to how to form an Audubon 
society, and gives several suggestions fo 
work in bird clubs. There are many beauti- 
ful illustrations in the book, some by West 
Clinedinst and one or two copied from the 
original plates in Audubon’s great werk, 
“The Birds of America.” 

“* The Standard Belgian Hare Manual,” by 
Dr. George F. Hall, published by Laird « 
Lee, Chicago, is a book well worth having. 
It contains 225 pages, with 35 artistic illus- 
trations. The raising of the hare has inter- 
ested a great many the past few years, ani 
this book will be of interest and value to 
those who are not as familiar with the in 
dustry as they would care to be. 

But few books recently published are 0! 
greater interest than those issued by Harpe! 
& Brothers, New York city. “Over the 
Plum Pudding,” by John Kendrick Bangs 
author of ‘“‘ A House-Boat on the Styx.’’ 
ete., with illustrations, is rich with flavor. 
These portrait collections of short stories 
are very attractive, and generally contai 
an interesting group of short stories. The: 
are more than rich in the whimsical humo: 
light-hearted fancy and exuberant spirits 
Here and there a serious note is struck 
these tales, which may not come amiss | 
the reflective hours of the reader. \M 
Bangs possesses more than the clever al 
ity of expressing his subjects in their Su 
day dress. 

“* Let Not Man Put Asunder,” by Ba 
King, published by Harper «& Brothers, N: 
York, is a strikingly clever study of 1 
divorce problem, treated in a distinc 
radical fashion. The scenes are laidin \: 
Hampshire and Boston and other citi: 
There are many situations of interest, « 
along with unusually brilliant wit, 
book has quite a field of its own, and w 
all that is clever. Its author deserves m1! 
credit for the manner in which he has « 
ered his story, also introduced his cl: 
acters. 

**'The Old Testament and the New Sc! 
arship ”’ is the title of the new volume 
the Churchman’s Library. It is by the |: 
Dr. John P. Peters, well known asa w! 
on theological subjects and for the acco 
which he wrote of his explorations and 
ventures on the Euphrates. Publishe« 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A special holiday edition of ‘‘ The Cris 
is being prepared by the Macmillan ‘ 
pany. The frontispiece will consist 
new portrait of the author never be! 
published and reproduced in photogras 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new 1 
** Marietta: A Maid of Venice,’’ has 
through four large editions since Oct 
the day of its publication. 

“The Story of Dorothy Fox,” by - 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
othy falls in love with the hand- 
captain who chances to stop at her ! 
to rest, but hesitates for a consiie 
time to become his wife because of her ! 
ious objection to men who fight fora ! 
hood. Audrey, on the other hand, «: 
long before yielding to the impulses 
heart that bids her lovea fortuneless s« 
man who comes into her life. Yet ! 
girls ultimately marry the men 0!' 
choice} and the curtain properly des: 
upon two happy couples. The charm «' 
story lies wholiy in the characterizatio!’ 
not in the least in the plot, which is me 


j 
i 





“Aphrodite,” the romance of a sculptor’s 


lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
this year include “ Content in a Garden,” 
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poultry. 


Practical Pou try Points. 


winning of winter feeding for the 
_as of all other winter care, should 
November, or even earlier if the 
is so that the ground freezes. That 
they relish a warm mash in the 
and a fair proportion of beef 

or other meat food in it. Do not 
oo liberally of the mash, but leave 
, appetite to look for more. But if 
reason the mash cannot be, ready 
is soon as they come off the roosts 
morning, we would give a 
amount of corn, wheat or other 
srain at that time and_ give 
arm mash later in the day. The 
‘ood and the clover hay give best 
s when mixed with the mash, and 
vreen food, as cabbages, raw roots and 
ve, may beused as a substitute for the 
hay. For the meat food, when there 
,inseets to be ,found, cut or crushed 
bones with meat on them may be 
wholly or in part, about one pound a 
to sixteen or twenty hens, and we 
i not mix this with this mash. Let 
go to it at will, but watch that 





ne hen gets more than a fair | 
and that the meat is not 
ed or even tainted. We prefer the 


nd beef scraps, as being dry and per- | 
\ sweet, keeping so for weeks or months, | 


in warm weather, and so much more 
ntrated that we think it cheaper at 
» cents a pound than the green bone and 
tat onecent. The cooking and press- 


kes out so much of the water t hat | 
need not be one-third as much used. | 
hink a pound a day of the dried scraps | 
ough for fifty or sixty fowl, and while | 


will often eat much more if they can 
t. we think that is enough for them un- 
hey have been long ‘without it. 


English paper says that the business 
ising turkeys cannot be much extended 
_ unless people can be persuaded to eat 
at some other time than the Christmas 
u, Which, by the way, extends twelve 
If that is the case, let them appoint 
inksgiving Day, when they have some- 
« to be thankful for, and inculeate the 


, that that is a proper time to eat turkey. | 


your Yankee Thanksgiving, now and for 
iminy years observed in all the States and 
ferritories of the Union, and made 

itional holiday on the last Thursday 
, November, there are likely to be more 
turkeys cooked and eaten from 
any week aside from that week in the 
ear. We would almost feel sure that one- 
iif the turkeys killed annually in the 
United States are used for the proper ob- 
servance of the anniversary of that first 
lhanksgiving Day at Plymouth, when the 
Pilgrims feasted on *‘ abundance of the wild 
turkey,’ as one old writer said. But at last 


} 


there is growing up here a demand for tur- 
keys during at least all the winter months, 
which demand seems to be increasing, so 


that from the first that come to the market 
in the fall, until warm weather comes in the 


spring, there is a fair demand, and good | 
stock will sell at good prices, and often at | 


better prices after the holidays than before. 


If farmers would but learn to assort their 
fowl and chickens into several different 
houses, or rooms and yards, they would find 
more profit in them, and they would be 
much better able to know where the profit 
came in. If we had land enough, the old 
hens that were kept over for hatching 
chickens when the incubators were not 
used should not be kept with the pullets, 
nor pullets hatched in August with those 
hatched in April or May, and we think it 
would be profitable to have all three of 
them on the farm. We would not havea 
cockerel run with either until they were 
mated for breeding by selecting the best 
male and a limited number of the 
best females to breed from. With a 
house and yard for the cockerels, then 
we have at least five, and if there were 
a place where we wanted to keep and 
fatten such cockerels as we thought were 
not wanted for breeding purposes, and 
another asa hospital for sick birds if we were 
so unfortunate as to have any, this would 
add two more, but with such separation we 
should expect to lessen the chance of sick- 
less, and perhaps it would be economy to 
dispose of most of the cockerels and some 
of the poorest pullets at the broiler age, so 
that we would not need a fattening ;pen for 
them after they left the chicken yard, in 
which dry goods boxes would make good 
enough houses for them until it ,was neces- 
sury to separate the sexes, and cull out such 
is we did not care to keep. 

\ll this would add to the capital that 
would be invested, but we think no stock on 
the farm will pay as well for the investment 
us the poultry when properly managed. 


than in) 


Nor need the investment be large, for a_ 


house large enough for fifty or sixty fowl, 


vided in two rooms, with one or two yards | 


each room, need not be an expensive one, 

d three or four such houses would make a 

wd starting plant, that could be enlarged 
the profit seemed to warrant it. We have 

en in farm yards where cows and ycalves, 
ep and hogs all mingled together, and 
i poultry among them, and chromos of 
li barnyard scenes have been very popu- 

, but we prefer each to its own places in 
‘Lice if not in pictures. 


\ow that the eaponizing craze is over,and 
van pick up a poultry paper without 
ug the advertisements of a dozen or 

manufacturers of caponizing instru- 
ts, or read the proceedings of a Farmer’s 
tute without getting an essay upon the 
ie of the caponizing process by one of 


e same manufacturers or his agents, | 


| by him to write and read such essays, 
iy be well to fairly consider some of the 
‘s in regard to it. 


It will not pay to'| 


uize chickens when they can be sold at | 


ty to twenty-five cents a pound, or 


+, weighing from twelve ounces up to | 


pounds, as_ broilers 
iiot pay to eaponize small chickens that 
not weigh as capons more than five 
ids each, because they sell for no more 
i the chickens, and must be fed longer 
et the extra weight. If one has Plym- 

Rocks or Brahmas, or birds of half 
d, hatched in August or September, 
1 chickens are low in price, it may be 
to caponize them, and then try to feed 
so that they will weigh ten or twelve 
ds each inthe spring. They will put 
nore flesh for the food given than the 
erel, as they take life easy, but the gain 
lis way is not very important. 
a inal 
Poultry and Game. 


ultry is in large supply and very little 
und exeepting the usual hotel and 
~iurant trade, which is not large. 
iuksgiving week is likely to start off 
low prices. Fresh-killed Northern and 
‘tern chickens rvasting size 15 to 16 
‘s, and broilers 15 to 18 cents and fair 
vod 10 to 14 cents. Fowls extra 12 cents 
i fair to good 10 to 11 cents. Ducks 14 to 
vents, and geese 9 to12cents. Fancy 





or roasters. It | 
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-young Vermont turkeys 15 to 17 and 
| common to good lots 12 to 14cents. Pigeons 
$1.25 a dozen for extra, and common to good 
50 cents to $1. Squabs $2.25 to $2.50. West- 
ern iced poultry plenty. Choice, large 
chickens 11 to 12 cents, and fair to good 
9to10 cents. Fowl good to choice 9 to 10 
cents, and old roosters 7 cents. Ducks 10 
to11 cents. Young turkeys extra 11 cents, 
common to good 9 to 10 cents. Live fowl in 
small demand, and supply light. Fowl and 
chickens 9 to 10 cents, and old roosters 5 
to 6 cents. 
Game in a little better supply, but prices 
remain firm. Canvasback ducks $2.50 to 
$3 a pair, black duck $1 to $1.25 and teal 60 
to 75 cents. Other wild ducks 30 to 50 cents 
apair. Grouse steady at $1.50 to $1.75. 
Eastern quail scarce at $4 a dozen, and 
Western more abundant at $2.50 to &3. 
| Venison in better supply. Whole deer 14 to 
/15 cents a pound, and saddles at 18 to 20 
| cents. Moose and bear in but little demand 
at 6 to 7 cents a pound whole, and 12 to 13 
| cents for hind quarters. Raccoons 75 cents 
to $1.50 each, hares 15 to 20 cents each, and 
| rabbits 10 to 12 cents. Gray squirrel 6 to 8 
| cents each. 





Among the Grape Growers. 


Soon after leaving the South Union Sta- 
tion of the Boston & Albany Railroad, on 
my way to the Pan-American Exposition, 
at Buffalo, as soon as we were well into the 
country districts, being specially interested 
in grapes and their culture, I began to notice 
the great quantity of wild grape vines ( Vitis 
labrusea) growing everywhere, on fences 
and rocks, and overrunning trees in the 
swamps. Surely a Frenchman or an Italian 
would at once pronounce this the ‘* home of 
the grape.’’ 

After arriving at North Wilbraham I no- 
ticed another species ( Vitis riparia), a spe- 
cies that does not grow much east of there. 
Both of the above species were seen grow- 
ing very plentifully along the banks of 
streams and in almost every uncultivated 
place until wecrossed the Connecticut river ; 
then, as we approached the Green Mountain 
range, the Vitus labrusca dropped out, and, 
finally, up in the neighborhood of Chester, 
neither was observed until we were well 
into the State of New York, when Vitis 
riparia became increasingly numerous. 

As we approached Lake Erie and Niagara 
river, on the Canada side the bank of the 
river was overgrown with Vitis riparia. 
These two species are and ever will be 
present in the best American grape. 

Continuing my journey up the lake shore 
to the locality known as the ‘‘grape belt,” 
where most of the grapes are grown which 
supply the Boston market, I was surprised 
at the magnitude of the grape industry in 
this section of the country. The following 
statistics will give an idea of its importance: 
Number of acres bearing vines, 30,000 ; total 
number of grape vines, 18,000,000; annual 
output in carloads, 8000; annual product of 
grapes in pounds, 192,000,000; annual pro- 
duction of wine and grape juice in gallons, 
1,000,500,000; annual value of grape and 
grape products, $2,000,000. 

On my return from the grape belt J 
stopped off at Buffalo and took in the Ex- 
position ; and to size it up briefly, I will say 
that it was a great educator. The railroads 
(both steam and electric) and the hotels 
made lots of money, but the stockholders 
lost in proportion; and it is not generally 
known that a large proportion of the loss 
was sustained by the citizens of Buffalo, 
including laboring men and men of small 
means. Thinking it would pay a big div- 
idend, they bought largely of its stock and 
lost it all. 

L also stopped over at Geneva and called 
on Professor Beach at the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. As is well 
known, Professor Beach is the horticultu- 
rist of that station, and seems to be the right 
man in the right place. Everything denotes 
system, care and culture. I found in him a 
very genial co-worker in the improvement 
| of the American grape. As the grape in- 
dustry is so important in New York State, 
the station is very fortunate in having the 
services of so efficient a man. 

While there I was shown the handsomest 
orchard of young cherry trees I ever saw. 
Their trunks were as smooth as a glass 
bottle and the tops were very thrifty. 

Norwood. Mass. N. B. WHITE. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 
Apples are in liberal supply for a short 











| season, 25,658 barrels having been received 


last week, but the demand is good, and 
prices are firm on good stock. King sell at 
$3.75 to $4.50 a barrel, No. 1 Baldwin and 


| Greening $3.50 to $4, common to good $2.50 


to $3, Spy $3 to $3.75, Ben Davis, western 


' $3 to $3.50, Snow, Wealthy and Pound 


Sweets $2.50 to $3.50, mixed varieties $2 to 


| $3, and No. 2 all varieties $2 to $2.50. Pears 


nearly out of the market,excepting from cold 
storage. A few at $2 to $3.50a bushel, as to 
variety and quality. Native quinces $1.75 to 
$2 a bushel, Cape Cod cranberries in fair 
supply, and a good demand. Fancy late 
$6.50 to $7 a barrel, choice sound $5 to $5.50, 
common to good $3.50 to $4.50, crates $1.50 
to $2. Grapes in only moderate supply; 
receipts last week 135,700 baskets, 3614 car- 
riers domestic, 7548 casks foreign. Ver- 
gennes and Salem sold at 8 to 12 cents for 
pony baskets, Catawba 10 to 12 cents, Con- 
cord 10 to 13 cents and Niagara 10 to 18 
cents. Malaga grapes $3.50 to $7a cask, as 
to color and condition. 

Florida oranges in better supply, but 





many not fully ripe. Good to choice bright 


son to Oct. 30, were 350,017 bales, an 





are $2.50 to $3 a box and russet $2.25 to 
$2.75. Grape fruit $4 to $6 a box for good 
to fancy. <A few California oranges arrived 
last week, and 300 to 360 counts sold mostly 
at $4 to $4.50 a box if in good condition. 
Jamaica oranges in full supply, at $4.50 to 
$7 a barrel and $3 to $3.50 a box as landed. 
Jamaica grape fruit $6 to $7 a box. Job- 
bing prices about 50 cents higher per box. 
Messina and Palermo lemons fair to good 
at $2.25 to $2.50 a box, choice $2.75 to $3 
and fancy $3 to $3.25. This for 300 counts, 
and 360 counts 50 cents a box less. Maori 
and Sorrento lemons scarce at $4.50 to 
$5 for choice to fancy. California figs 75 
cents to $1 a box, 8 to 10 cents a pound, and 
Smyrna from 8 cents in mats to 15 cents in 
small boxes. Dates at 34 to 4 cents a pound. 
Florida pineapples in only moderate supply. 
Smooth Cayenne $3 to $3.50 a box, Abbaka 
$2 a case, or 10 to 12 cents each for ordinary 
and 25 to 30 cents for fancy large. Banaras 
steady at $1.50 to $2.50a stem, as to size and 
condition. 








NEP 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


Although we found but few wagon loads 
of vegetables on the street this morning, 
there seems to be a fair supply in the mar- 
ket, butthe demand is good, and prices are 
higher. Beets are selling at 60 cents 
a box and carrots the same. 
50 to 75 cents, flat turnips 40 cents 
a box. and yellow turnips $1 a barrel. 
Native onions are $1.40 to $1.50a bushel, 
western Massachusetts $4 to $4.25 a bar- 
rel and Spanish $3.25 a case. Leek are 50 
to 60 cents a dozen bunches. Radishes 
60 to 75 cents a box, and celery from 
75 cents a dozen for early to $1 or $1.25 
for Boston Market and Paschal. Salsify 
is 75 cents a dozen bunches and _arti- 
chokes $1.50 a bushel. Cucumbers, No. 1 
$7 per hundred, No. 2 $3 to $3.50. Peppers 
$1a basket. Egg plant $3 a dozen. Hot- 
house tomatoes 20 to 25 cents a pound. 
Squash are higher, Hubbard $50 a ton, Mar- 
row and Turban $2.50 a barrel and Bay 
State $2.125. Mushrooms fluctuate, $1 to 
$1.25 a pound. 

Cubbages in moderate supply at $4 to $6 
per hundred, and 60 cents to $1 a barrel, 
with red at 60 cents a box. Cauliflowers $1 
to $1.25a dozen. Sprouts 124 cents a quart. 
Lettuce varies in quality from 50 to 60 cents 
a box, and spinach from 25 to 30 cents. 
Parsley is 50 to 75 cents a box, and endive 
60 to 75 cents a dozen. Romaine 60 to 75 
cents a box. String beans Southern green 
$4 to $5 a bushel. 

Potatoes in fair supply, but they are 
higher at farmers’ hands, and Aroostook 
Green Mountains are 80 cents for extra and 
75 to 78 cents for fair to good. Hebrons, 
extra 78 cents, fair to good 75 cents, Rose 70 
to 73 cents, and York State Green Moun- 
tains 65 to 70 cents. Sweet potatoes in only 
moderate supply and good stock in demand 
Jersey double-head barrels $2.50 to $3, 
Eastern Shore $2.25 to $2.50 and Norfolk 
yellow $2 to $2.25. 





a nae 
The Hay Trade. 


The mouvement of hay during the past 
week has been of about the same amount to 
Eastern markets as the averageof several 
weeks past. Ata few points the market is 
a little overstocked on the low grades, and 
as prices weaken on them many take them 
instead of the best, which has had an effect 
upon the prices of those, though at most 
points choice and No. 1 timothy sell very 
readily as fast as received. 

Boston received last week 413 cars of hay, 
of which 141 were billed for export, and 15 
ears of straw; corresponding week last 
year 283 cars of hay, of which 2 were for ex- 
port, and 8 cars of straw. Choice timothy 
sells at $17 to $17.50, No. 1 at $16 to $17, No. 
2 $14.50 to $15.50, No. 3and clover mixed at 
$12 to $13, clover at $12. Long rye straw in 
fair supply at $14.50 to $15.50, tangled rye 
at $10.50 to $11 and oat straw at $8 to $9. 
Providence still reports light receipts anda 
firm market, at 50 cents above Boston prices. 

New York reports receipts of 11,446 tons, 
against 10,990 tons last week and 7904 tons 


for same week ayear ago. Exports were 16,- 
509 bales, against 44,655 last week. The sur- 


plus is being slowly reduced,and prices here 
also areabove Boston rates on choice, but 
the lower grades are about 50 cents cheaper 
than in Boston. 

The New York Tribune of Nov. 14 says 
that ‘‘ too much stock has been the opposi- 
tion to full demand all the fall.’”? The only 
prospect of relief seems to be in the closing 
of navigation. There had been much look- 
ing about for hay for export during the 
week, but it has been difficult to find the 
quality wanted. Nos. 2 and 3are not of as 
good quality as in previous years. There 
was a firmer feeling in the market when 
their report was written. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices as $18.50 at Providence, $18 at New 
York, $17.50 at Boston and New Orleans, 
$16.50 at Philadelphia and Baltimore, $16 at 
Richmond, Norfolk and Nashville, $15 at 
Pittsburg, $14.50 at Buffalo and St. Louis, 
$13.50 at Chicago, Louisville and Cincinnati, | 
$13 at Kansas City, $12 at Duluth and $11.50 | 
at Minneapolis. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin reports a 
brisk demand for spot hay and much com- 
plaint about the scarcity of cars. Sales re- 
ported of 80 to100 cars, chiefly No. 2 
Timothy at $9 laid down in Montral, and 
seven cars clover-mixed at $8 on track there. 
Shipments from the beginning of the sea- 





increase of 173,402 bales over same period 
last year. This does not include exports 
from St. John, N. B., nor the shipments to 
the United States. Reports from Liverpool 
indicate satisfaction with Canadian hay 


Parsnips |, 








there, and probable increase in demand, as 
there is the shortest hay crop in England 
for anumber of years. 


——___- oe ————_——_ 
Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Nov. 16, 1901, 
were 34,695 barrels, including 14,743 barrels 
from Boston, 8080 barrels from New York, 
6058 barrels from Portland and 5844 barrels 
from Montreal. The total shipments in- 
cluded 26,043 barrels to Liverpool, 2150 bar- 
rels to London, 6054 barrels to Glasgow and 
418 barrels various. The shipments for the 
same week last year were 82,384 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening 
of the season have been 327,239 barrels, 
against 694,971 barrels for the same time last 
year. The total shipments this season in- 
clude 55,066 barrels from Boston, 51,712 bar- 
rels from New York, 14,562 barrels from 
Portland, 117,251 barrels from Montreal and 
88,647 barrels from Halifax. 

A cablegram was received Monday from 
Liverpool, which says: ‘‘ Seven thousand 
barrels selling. Part of cargo extra New 
England selling; market firm. Fancy Bald- 
wins $4.44 to $5.28, No. 2 Baldwins $3.36 to 
$3.84, Kings $4.80 to $6, Ben Davis $3.84 to 
$4.80, Western Ben Davis, condition poor, 
$2.88 to $3.84.” 

A circular letter from James Adam, Son 
& Co.,dated Liverpool, Nov. 9, says: *‘ Offer- 
ings have been on a moderate scale.”’ Of 
Canadians many barrels were in faulty con- 
dition. Spys like previous arrivals were 
deficient in size. Baldwins varied consider- 
ably, some being of good appearance and 
others rather small and wormy. Greenings 
scarce and many showing the bronze (rust?) 
which hurts the sale on this market. It is 
as much feared here as the spot on Snows. 
Maine Baldwins and Kings have sold very 
well, the condition having been fairly good. 
Some York Imperials have been marketed, 
but Albemarle Pippins do aot give satisfac- 
tionin quality. California boxes are in good 
demand, but the Newtown Pippins, the 
most favored variety, are wanting in ap- 
pearance. Receipts at Liverpool from Aug. 
17 to Nov. 9, 79,227 barrels, 5334 boxes; last 
year to same date, 226,888 barrels, 3382 
boxes. Prices: Maine Baldwins, No. 1 
$4.32 to $5.64, slacks and seconds $3.60 to 
$4.56; Greenings $4.44 to $5.52, seconds 
$3.44 tu $4.56; Kings $6 to $6.84, seconds 
$4.32 to $5.04; Western Ben Davis, No. 1 
$5.04 to $5.40, seconds $3.30; Wine Saps, 
No. 1 $3.60 to $4.14; York Imperials, No. 1 
$4.80 to $5.40, seconds $3.84 to $4.44; 
Albermarle Pippins seconds or slack $3.12 
to $4.80; Canadian Baldwins $4.20 to $5.88 ; 
No. 2 $3.84 to $4.68; Greenings $4.12 to $5.04, 
seconds $3.48 to $4.36; Spys $4.02 to $5.60, 
seconds $3.60 to $4.00; Russets $4.16 to 
$5.52, seconds $3.84 to $5.36; Snows $4.38 to 
$4.80; seconds $2.64 to $3.84; Kings $6 to 
$6.72, seconds $4.32 to $5.28; California 
boxes, Missouri Pippins and Kings $1.68 to 
$1.76; Pippins $1.76, 5 tiers $1.38; New- 
towns $2.76, seconds $1.56. 
~oeo 
SALES OF LIVE ANIMALS. 


The approach of the holidays is having its 
usual effect upon the sales of high-grade 
cattle at the Western markets. Last week 
saw the highest prices paid in Chicago that 
have been recorded since November, 1883. 
A carload of 1400-pound Angus steers sold 
at $7.25, a lot average 1534 pounds at 
$7.15. Lots vf Shorthorns at 1616 and 
1572 pounds at $7.10 and 1575 pounds at $7 
per hundredweight. As will be seen it was 
not the largest that brought the highest 
price, but probably those the best fitted at 
an early age. 

The hog receipts at five markets last week 
were 462,400 of which nearly one-half or 
231,000 went to Chicago, which was 73,000 
more in all and 28,000 more at Chicago than 
a year ago. For November at Chicago the 
first fourteen days show 456,000, or 70,000 
more than for the same part of 1900, and if 
they continue to come at same rate they will 
be near or exceed 1,000,000 for the month, a 
record that has selaom been reached in one 
month, the highest mark having been 1,111,- 
927 in November 1880. This was before the 
other four markets were doing much busi- 
ness, and we think some of them were not 
then opened. 

On sheep the receipts for the week at the 
five markets were 207,400, against 167,600 the 
previous week, and 149,600 corresponding 
week of 1900. 


— A new use has been found for the pumpkin 
in southern Ilhnois. An apple evaporator at 
Noble is being used for drying the fruit, and the 
product finds ready salein the markets. The 
pumpkins are cut into long strips and dried very 
muchin the same manner as apples. These strips 
are then pressed into cakes. It is claimed that 
ninety per cent. of a pumpkin can be evaporated. 
The dried fruit has been tested by bakeries and 
hotels in various cities, and pronounced superior 
to the canned article. 
=_The largest tree in the State of New Jersey 
is a white oak situated three miles north of Mick 
elton,§Gloucester County. Its dimensions are: 
Height, ninety-five feet; diameter of trunk three 
feet above the ground, seven feet ten inches; 
spread of branches, 118 feet. This tree antedates 


the settlement of the colony. 
—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes 


from Boston this week have been 105,665 cases, 
against 95,866 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year 86,062. The total shipments thus 
far in 1901 have been 4,274,493 cases, against 
3,754,750 cases in 1900. 

—The exports of merchandise from the 
United States for the month of October, 1901, 
were valued at $145,640,458, of which $143,748,281 
was domestic and $1,892,177 foreign. The imports 
for the same month were valued at $81,411,857, of 
which $46,389,537 was dutiable and $35,022,320 
was free of duty. Excess of exports over imports 
$64,228,601. For October, 1900, the. exports were 
$163,389,680, of which $161,203,082 was domestic 
and $2,186,598 was foreign. The imports were. 
$70,631,034, of which $44,063,413 was dutiable and 
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MF Roofing Tin 





thirty years ago 
and good as ever to-day. 





Mr. William Donaldson, 


Every roof is as sound 


Mark 











690 Blue Hill, Dorchester, Mass. 


built these houses in 1870 and roofed them with MF 


to-day as the day it was put on, 


although exposed to the sea air, so destructive to tin 
plate. The extra heavy tinning of MF makes it the most 


durable roofing made—the only tin that lasts a lifetime. Trade 


mark stamped on each sheet. Ask 


your roofer for MF or 


write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 











$24,967,621 was free of duty. Excess of exports over 
imports $92,758,648. For the ten months ending- 
Oct.31,1901, the exports were $1,191,960,322,0f which 
$1,168,531,958 was domestic and $23,428,369 was for- 
eign. The imports in same time were $727,897,- 
358, of which $415,373,834 was dutiable, and $312, 
523,524 was free of duty. The excess of exports 
over imports was $464,062,964. For correspond- 
ing period of 1900 exports were $1,195,353,918, of 
which $1,173,950,106 was domestic and $21,403,812 
was foreign. The imports for same time were 
$695,098,467, of which $409,293,286 was dutiable 
and $285,805,181 was free of duty. Excess of ex- 
ports over imports $500,255,454. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week were 
8,503,734 bushels of wheat from six countries, and 
1,844,924 bushels of corn from four countries. Of 
this the United Sta esexported 4,983,734 bushels 
of wheat and 629,924 bushels of corn. 

—Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports last week to include 364,000 
barrels of flour, 2,200,000 bushels of wheat and 
530,000 bushels of corn. 

——The mutton market does not improv2. The 
supply is large and trade is dull. Lambs 5} to 8 
cents, fancy and Brightons 7 to 8} cents, yearlings 
4 to6 cents, muttons 4 to 6 cents, fancy 64 cents, 
veals 8t) 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 11 
cents. 


oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 132,635 pounds cheese and 154,096 pounds 
oleo. 

— Dairy exports from New York last week 
ncluded 2677 packages of butter and 5214 boxes 
of cheese, of which 3314 went to Liverpool, 717 to 
Hull, 776 to Newcastle and 407 to Glasgow. 

—The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Nov. 16 were valued at $3,281,296, and the im-. 
ports at $1,106,160. Excess of exports, $2,175,136 
For corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,513,888 and theimports were ($714,521. Excess 
of exports, $1,719,367. Since Jan. 1, exports 
have been $114,472,193, and imports have 
been $57,727,842. Excess of exports, $56,744,351 
Corresponding period in 1900, the exports were 
$103,845,516, and imports were $62,325,636. Excess 
of exports, $41,519,880. 

——F. W. Handy, our Buckland (Mass.) corre 
spondent, writes as follows: ‘“ The local apple 
crop has been disposed of, to a large extent, at 
$2.50 to $3 per barrel. Cider apples sold for ex- 
treme prices, at one time reaching 60 cents per 
hundredweight. Young stock fresh from the 
pasture is in fine condition. Grain is so high in 
price that farmers have to be content to feed 
light grain rations.” 

——Eastbound shipments of flour by all rall 
routes last veek were 128,825 barrels,or 37,185 bar- 


—tThe visible supply of grain in the United Frels more than last week, and 70,077 more than in 


States and Canada on Nov. 18 included 45,677,000 
bushels of wheat, 12,156,000 bushels of corn, 6,860,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,239,000 bushels of rye,2,628,000 
bushels of barley. Compared with previous week 
this shows an increase of 3,718,000 bushels of 
wheat, 107,000 bushels of rye and 61,000 bushels of 
barley, with a decrease of 485,000 bushels of corn 
and 930,000 bushels of oats. On Nov. 17, 1900, the 
supply was 62,391,000 bushels of wheat, 8,398,000 
bushels of corn, 12,833,000 bushels of oats, 1,371,000 
bushels of rye and 3,286,000 bushels of barley. 

——Lard is one-fourth cent higher, with pork 
unchanged: Heavy backs, $19.75,medium $19; long 
cut $20.25; lean ends $21.50, bean pork $16.25 to 
$17; fresh ribs 10} cents, smoked shoulders 9} 
cents, lard 10} cents, in pails 103 to 11} cents, hams 
11} to 113 cents, skinned hams 12 cents, sausage 
10 cents, Frankfurt sausages 9} cents, boiled 
hams, 16} cents, bacon 12} to 13} cents, bolognas 
9 cents, pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 11} 
cents, rendered leaf lard 11} cents,in pails 124 
to 12} cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 
10 cents, briskets 10} cents, sausage meat 94 cents, 
country dressed hogs 63 cents. 

——Shipments of live stock and dressed meats 
last week included 1201 cattle, 9225 quarters of 
beef from Boston; 2746 cattle, 3817 sheep, 24,324 
quarters of beef from New York; 1024 cattle, 
1250 sheep from Baltimore; 358 cattle from Phila- 
delphia; 1083 cattle, 160 sheep from Portland; 283 
cattle from Newport News and 756 cattle, 2570 
sheep from Montreal, a total of 7451 cattle, 7797 
sheep and 31,449 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of this 4097 cattle, 5061 sheep, 24,674 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool; 2007 cattle, 2419 sheep, 
5875 quarters of beef to London; 786 cattle to 
Glasgow; 337 cattle, 151 sheep to Manchester; 200 
cattle to Hull, 900 quarters of beef to Southamp- 
ton, and 24 cattle, 166 sheep to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—The Maine crop report for November gives 
the following percentages, the average for ten 
years being rated at 100 per cent. General aver- 
age for the State—Quantity of apples, 53 per cent. 
quality, 81 per cent. Proportion of winter varie- 
ties, 67 per cent. Seventy per cent. of the apple 
crop will be shipped at once. Yield of potatoes, 
146 bushels. Rot is reported as continuing to 
some extent in several counties. Bordeaux mixt- 
ure has been used to quite an extent in Aroostook 
County, and to a small extentin several other 
sections with good results in most instances. 
Yield of yellow corn per acre, 47 bushels. Per 
cent. of young stock to be wintered, 106. Condi- 
tions of grass fields, 103 per cent. 

—Beef is in better shape on the low grades, 
with choice cattle very firm. Still trade was 
quiet and only that of a Tuesday: Extra sides 
9} to 94 cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 
cents, light grass and cows 6} to 74 cents, extra 
hinds 11} cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 84 to 93 
cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, 
good 5 to 54 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 6} to 9 
cents, rattles 5 to 6 cents, chucks 5} to 7} cents, 
short ribs 7} to 12} cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents, 
rumps 8} to 13 cents,rumps and Icins 9} to 15 
cents, loins 9} to 17 cents. 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 16, 1901, included 19,500 pounds 
butter, 403,335 pounds cheese and 252,227 pounds 





same week a year ago. This is thought to mean 
a better supply of cars for eastern shipments, 

——A believer in higher grain prices says: 
“The world’s crop of food and feed stuffs this 
year is short as follows: United States, corn oats 
rye, barley and potato crops, 1,300,000; wheat 
crop over average, 200,000,000; net shortage of 
United States,1,100,000,000; Russian shortage, 350,- 
000,000: Germany, 140,000,000; France, 20,000,000; 
other countries, 20,000,000; net world’s shortage, 
1,630,000,000,000 bushels. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 








Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARYS, 

Box 2144, Boston, Mass 













POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
Hew to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping \ see! Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen _ and_Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of i mew Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGHe- 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 
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Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
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The present book is an effort to fill 
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bodied, wal there is also jock ont onuuy 
on turkey culture, from diferent parts of 
country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success each 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
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Trusts increase so rapidly that}the tin-tag 
trust has already ceased to tag after the pro- 


cession. 


People who are victimized by confidence 
operators often deserve more sympathy 


than they get. 








The Museum of Comparative Zoology out 
at Cambridge now has a real circus menag- 
erie of its own. 





The “* missing-son ” profession is another 
proof of the talent wasted in criminal 


employments. 





The reciprocity idea is of slow growth, 
but that is all the more reason to believe in 
its eventual development. 
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There are no mermaids in the Frog Pond, 
otherwise some of those settees might never 
have been recovered. 

Seven million dollars in gold would hardly 
have gone to sea in one shipment in the days 
of the buccaneers. 


Those who missed the Leonids may take 
comfort in the thought that perhaps they 
will come again next year. 

To join the Salvation Army for vocal 
training is hardly the incentive that fur- 
nishes a majority of the warriors. 

ae usr Se 

The Public School Association has gained 
a victory in advance. Both parties have 
sanctioned the value of its candidates. 

>> 

Miss Wilkins must be charitable. All the 
world is interested in a lover and the news- 
papers are edited for everybody’s benefit. 

—_——__e- io 

The women are going to vote this time, 
anyway,—unless they take advantage of 
what is generally admitted to be a woman’s 
privilege. 
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Greek may be a dead language, but the | 
Athenian opposition to translating the | 
Bible into modern Greek seems to be very | 
much alive. 








Mr. W. L: Winans, true American that he 
is, has always declined to call peers, or even | 
dukes, by anything except their Christian | 
names. | 
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Let everybody consider the river and har- | 
bor bill a personal matter, and an important | 
measure will beso much nearer passing the | 
next Congress. | 
+> > = 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- | 
ciation is just sixteen, but the fact does not 
mean that the figure represents the aveiage 
age of the members. 
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Law is of importance in the trying of a | 
case, but, judging froma recent happening 
in Plymouth, law books are not considered | 














of much assistance in deciding its merits. 

REESE 

Visitors at the local dime museums are 
no longer to be referred to as ‘* freaks,’”’— 
the visitors on exhibition, that is, not those 
who come to look at them. 

be a) 

The true Thanksgiving spirit is shown by | 
no organization better than by the Salva- | 
tion Army, and everybody has an opportu- 
nity to take stock in it. 

a aree 

The head master of the new Middlesex | 
school has evolved a system that almost | 
tempts those who attended the opening ex- 
ercises to immediate matrimony. 

aie 

It would be about equally difficult to make 
either smallpox or general carelessness of 
hygienic conditions a criminal offence. And 
yet unregarded hygienic conditions are one 
of the world’s greatest daily menaces. 
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The railroad brakemen’s familiar request: 
* Don’t-leave-any - packages - in - the - cars,’ 
should be modified and adopted something 
after this fashion on the elevated: ‘‘ Sulli- 
van square: Passengers-are-requested-not- 
to - drop - any - brass - curtain - rods - on - the - 
tracks.” 
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Kansas law has prevented a marriage by | 
long-distance telephone, but we have not 
finished our rejoicing before we learn that it 
has not prevented a number of citizens from 
riding joyously into a schoolhouse and mak- 
ing pistol targets of the children. 

a ee 

Nova Persei is wonderful enough, but the 
general public should agree with the well- 
known astronomer who says that he dis- 
likes to see the facts concerning it exagger- 
ated. The same statement applies to the 
facts and theories of nearly all the sciences. 
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It isa pity that a town cannot be named 
after Buffalo Jones.as well as after Buffalo 
Bill, but unfortunately the name is already 
rather too prominent in town nomenclature. 
However that may be, his efforts to preserve 
the buffalo deserve some recognition, and a 
memorial to him would not be out of place in 
Cody. 


Salem, alas, the byword of the jester! 
Now is the opportunity for those who would 
change local conditions to keep a watchful 
eye upon the dignity of their own public ut- 
terances. To avoid the personalities that 
are always at the root of the human tongue 
and work strenuously with the salient facts. 

A contemporary remarks on the proba- 
ble condescending state of mind of the en- 
gineer—who goes a mile a minute as a 
matter of business—when he reads of the 
glorious performances of M. Fournier and 
others. And it may be added that the en- 
gineer has the further satisfaction of ac- 
complishing some useful purpose by his 
performances. 
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We don’t need reciprocity with Canada to 
give us ice, as we can raise all we want. We 
don’t need Canadian hay, oats or potatoes, 
our farmers can supplyjus with home product? 
We don’t need Canadian wood, lumber or 
pulp, our forests are equal to the demand. 
We don’t need Canadian manufacturers, as 
they make nothing worth having that we 
cannot make better and cheaper. Reciproc- 
ity with Canada was atailure forty years 
ago, and is absurd today. 

It is very evident that the National Con- 
gress will not commit the country to any 
schemes of reciprocity with foreign nations 
involving free tradeor partial freetrade in 
articles of American production. Canada 
will not secure free markets in the United 
States for farm produce or forest products. 
We want no free-trade schemes under the 








| humanity. 


ent unexampled prosperity of this country is 
due toa protective tariff, pray let us have 
some more of it. Why attempt changes and 
experiments in our jNational policy when 
present machinery is running so smoothly ? 
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Unless the soil is stony or gravelly so as 
to run throngh from the surface in a stream 
there ia no need of putting anything over 
the joints of tile to keep dirt from wash- 
ing in. We used to knowa farmer who cov- 
ered the joints of tile with very coarse 
gravel. But there was always some. gravel 
which washed through, and it was worse 
than the dirt that would get in if soil only 
were used. Where water is allowed to sink 
down in the soil it usually sucks below the 
tile and then rises into it. 
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The great majority of landworkers in this 
country are also land owners as well, and 
are, therefore, interested not only in secur- 
ing large annual returns, butalso in making 
the land better year by year while they are 
cultivating it. In the long run thesetwo de- 
sired results are not incompatible. 1t is 
hardly possible to get profit from single crops 
without leaving more fertility in the soil 
than it had before they were grown, though 
part of this may not be at once available for 
future crops. The trouble is that before 
this excess of fertility can be made per- 
manent it is apt to be lost by washing of the 
soil by rains and snows. 
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All farmers understand that hogs grow 
faster and can be kept more cheaply in sum- 
mer than during the winter season. Grass 
and clover claim and generally get the credit 
for the cheap pork thus produced. Yet few 
know that grass and even clover, unless at 
its best, are far inferior to some other 
vegetable that may be grown and fed. 
Turnips and rutabagas are better than 
grass, but the best rcot of all to feed to 
hogs is beets. We always preferred the 
sugar beet, though all beets contain some 
percentage of sweet, and even the mangel 
wurzel, which contain the least, are eaten 
greedily. The hogs will need other 
feed to make them grow and fatten, 
and they should have it. When the 
beets are young, the beets weeded out, 
where too thick in the rows, should be 
thrown into the pigpen. After they grow 
large enough to cook only the roots will be 
eaten, as the beet leaves will be mostly 
trampled under foot, with milk and wheat 
middlings. This ration will make the young 
pigs grow rapidly. and they will need very 
little corn or meal to fit them for the butcher. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Before our next issue goes to press, we shall 
have observed the national day of Thanks- 
giving for the many benefits and mercies of 
the past year. Truly, we have much to be 
thankful for, though there are few that have 
not had cause for sorrow. Many have been 
doomed to mourn the loss of friends and rel- 
atives. More should and some do regret 
sins of omission or commission, and nearly 
all have lost opportunities of doing good to 
others or gaining benefit for themselves. 

But we can rejoice that no great pestilence 
has visited our land, and that as death has 
come it has been but as the common lut of 








responding nearly with the difference in 
prices, as compared with former years. 
Even in the great corn-growing portions of 
this country, in order to save more of this 
grain for commercial purposes, as is well 
known by those conversant with market 
reports, the hogs are being sold in q par- 
tially fattened vondition. This hardly ap- 
pears to be a wise policy, as when prop- 
erly grown and fitted for the market at 
present prices for pork products, there 
should be a good margin of profit on the 
increased cost of keeping. 

Then this disposing of the hog stock at 
such a rate as is being done in parts of the 
West must certainly have the effect of cur- 
tailing future supplies, thus keeping prices 
up to a high point, and they are already the 
highest for years. Those who are engaged 
in the keeping of swine, and that will in- 
clude largely those who are the producers of 
corn, should look well to their interests in 
this part of their work, and not let it fall 
behind to too great an extent. 

There is an old saying that ‘“‘thereis no 
great loss without some small gain.”” This 
may be the case with the shortage in the 
crop of corn, that is, tothose who have grown 


it. Hitherto, toa large extent, and in some 
cases altogether, the grain has been the 


principal or only part of the crop worthy of 
attention. The fodder, being considered of 
little value, has been allowed to pretty much 
goto waste. Here in New England this 
would be a most wasteful practice, for the 
fodder well cared for is thought to be of 
nearly the valueofthegrain. But the farmers 
of the West are gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that to get the most out of the 
corn crop and make it a profitable one, it 
will be necessary to utilize the fodder. This 
isa step in the right direction, and when 
this work is well done, that is, the corn cut 
while the stalks are yet green, and. well 
cured and cared for, then the way is open 
for the saving and use of a large amount of 
good feeding material that, properly used, 
will bring profitable returns in milk and 
growth of animals. 

Iam aware that with the amount of fod- 
der there will be in the large corn-growing 
States there will be much work and some 
good management necessary to secure and 
properly care for it; but where it can be 
done, the labor will be abundantly repaid in 
the greatly increased fodder resources of the 
farm. 

Here inthe East, where corn is largely 
grown for fodder alone, the silo is the place 
in which to keep it, and thissystem is grow- 
ing in favor from year to year, but at the 
West the grain is wanted for home and com- 
mercial purposes. Still, in the effort to best 
care for the fodder, the silo, or some other 
practicable system, as shredding and stor- 
ing, may yet be found of great value in 
properl y caring for this great American 








crop. 
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Fruit Growing in Maine. 

The meeting of the Maine Pomological 
Society in Maine, at Dexter, was well at- 
tended, not only by the members of the 
society, but by the fruit growers of the vi- 
cinity, and the display of fruit was large 
and very fine, filling some six hundred 
plates with apples, beside pears and grapes, | 
and a good display of plants and flowers. 

After the usual address of welcome and 





We can be thankful that our 
crops, if not as bountiful asin some of the | 
years past, have been sufficient to preserve | 


| us from the danger of famine, and have left | 


us a surplus from which we can help to feed 
the people of other lands and the poor of 
our own. 

We must mourn over the cruel murder of 
our late President, but we can give thanks 
that ‘‘the Government at Washington still | 
lives,”’ and that we arenotat the mercy of | 
anarchists or assassins. And we may re- 
joice that the will of the people who elected 
President McKinley to office because of the | 
principles which he represented and up- 
held are likely to see them carried out by 
his successor, President Roosevelt. If 
those principles areright, they will stand as 
the will of the people, until they shall have 
reversed their opinions. 

We may not boast of peace while the 
rebels in the Philippines continue their 
guerilla warfare against the United States 
troops in those islands, but we are free from 
war with other nations and from strife 
among the neighboring States. 

Not the least of our causes for congratula- 

tion is the fact that the day will be observed 
with much the same good feeling in every 
State and Territory in the Union, and 
wherever the Stars and Stripes shall float 
abroad. The entire nation is once more 
united, and we have but one flag and one 
country. It is no longer South against 
North or West against East. Our only con- 
tests are the friendly contests for commer- 
cial supremacy. 
We can then sit down to our feast upon 
that day with a feeling that we have more 
cause for rejoicing than the Pilgrim Fathers 
had- at that first Thanksgiving Day at 
Plymouth, when they had so little that 
seemed so much to them: Life, liberty, 
freedom of thought, a home in the wilder- 
ness, and food to satisfy their wants. We 
may not have more today, yet we could 
scarcely consider it a great subject for re- 
joicing if we were reduced to the conditions 
which surrounded them. 

They had a home on a foreign shore, 
bleak, and lacking the fertility of the fields 
they had left in England, requiring much 
labor to subdue to cultivation, surrounded 
by cruel and treacherous foes, and with 
every prospect of many hardships and pri- 
vations before them, yet they could oe 
thankful to the Lord of Hosts that had pre- 
served them thus far. That was the Pil- 
grim spirit, and their descendants, in what- 
ever State they are found today, should also 
have thankful hearts for the greater priv- 
ileges they now enjoy. 
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Utilizing the Coin Crop. 


The great loss sustained by the corn crop 
inthe West from the scorching winds of 
last summer, reducing the yield to only 
about sixty per cent. of a full crop, will be 
seriously felt in all parts of the country. It 
will have a tendency to not only keep up the 
price of corn to quite a point in advance of 
what it has heretofore been, but will nat- 
urally have the effect of keeping well sus- 
tained prices with wheat products and other 
stock grain feeds, until another year’s crops 
may be such as to produce a change for the 
better. 

If it had not been for the unusually large 
crop of wheat the situation would have been 
still worse. As it is, this great yield will 
help very materially in keeping the prices 
of flour and other wheat products, as well 
as corn, within reasonable limits, it is to be 
hoped. 

If prices are too highthen consumption 
will be reduced to some extent. Particu- 
larly will this be the case on the farm, 
where a large variety of grain-feeding 
stuffs or products are generally extensively 
used. For household purposes there will 
need to be the usual supply, but 
for stock feeding it can, and probably 





-|can pasture sheep in the orchard. The 


the reply by Secretary Knowlton, who al- 
luded to the good work that has been done 
by the society, he spoke of the importance | 
of the apple crop tothe farmers of Maine. | 
In his county alone it was worth over $100,- 
000. One orchardist was offered $200 for 


farther, and the orchard is less affected by 
drought. If well cultivated and pruned, it 
will produce fruit more abundantly and 
regularly, and the fruit will be of better 
size and color. ; 

Mr. Thomas of Sangerville said two years 
ago he set one hundred Ben Davis and one 
hundred Stark trees. After setting he 
trimmed and cut off the tops. Every tree 
wintered well. He put boxes of laths 
around then to protect them from mice, but 
the lastof June some began to drop their 
leaves and the bark turned black about 1} 
feet from the ground. He lost about ninety 
out of two hundred. No one could give any 
explanation of the cause of this. 

Prof. W. M. Munson read an address 
on Maine fruit at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. They only had $500 to pay the ex- 
penses, but they won several medals. Each 
sample was wrapped in twc thicknesses of 
paper, the inside one being waxed. The 
fruit was kept ata temperature’ of thirty- 
four degrees by the Buffalo Cold Storage 
Company until wanted, and was shown on 
shelves covered with green cloth. The va- 
riaties shown included Baldwin, Ben Davis, 
Northern Spy, R. I. Greening, Roxbury 
Russet, Bellflower, Stark, King, Blue Pear- 
main and a few others. 

Cold storage fruit is not expected to stand 
up more than from ten days to two or three 
weeks, some decaying in two or three days. 
Some Canada Reds were in good condition 
for a little more than six weeks, and some 
Blue Pearmains nearly as long. The cold- 
storage fruit kept them supplied until the 
early fall varieties came. Three barrels 
arrived Sept.10. After October they began to 
show Maine’s choicest winter apples. Asa 
result of the exhibit the tide of buyers have 
turned eastward, and orchardists can sell 
their crops at satisfactory prices. Being 
asked about the York Imperial, he said it 
was a little rusty and not highly colored 
enough. It has to be double worked, which 
Professor Gilbert thought might be because 
it refuses to grow a good tree, one of upright 
growth. 

In the evening Hon. J. H. Hale of South 
Glastonbury, Ct., spoke over two hours. 
He alluded to the enormous consumption of 
fruit. Formerly peaches were grown only in 
Delawareand some sections of Michigan, but 
now in Connecticnt, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Texas, Missouri and over on the Pacific 
coast. Apple orchards are increasing in the 
same way all over the United States. In 
California orchards are being planted, and 
in many other States, varying in size from 
five to one thousand acres. A magazine 
writer recently said we raised 21,000,000 bar- 
rels cf apples. In fact, about 70,000,000 was 
nearer the truth. California raised 70,000,- 
000 pound of raisins a year, and the annual 
grape crop in the United States was worth 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. The State 
of California shipped last year 25,000 car- 
loads of oranges. The choicest fruit of all 
varieties is shipped to New England. The 
crop of peaches in Connecticut is larger than 
that of Delaware. There isa better crop of 
fruit in New England than in any other sec- 
tionof the Union. The fruit grower in the 
West has to pay heavy costs of transporta- 
tion to compete with you in our markets. 

There is a gold mine in fruit growing in 
Maine. The soil and the climate is right. 
There needs to be a little more brains used 
inthe business. Some men work too hard 
to stop to think. Some of them use their 
brains for everything but their work. He 
did not see a single cultivated orchard as he 
came through Maine in the cars. The ques- 





the fruit on the trees. He refused, and had | 
them picked at a cost of $83, and received | 
a check for $500 for them. Another who | 
got discouraged last year and offered to sell | 
his farm for $500, obtained this year 250 
barrels of apples which he sold for over 
$600. 

R. H. Libby of Newport told of a man 
who set out two hundred apple trees when | 
he was eighty years old, and lived long 





enough to see the trees bear and the apples 

sold to goto the cider mill at twenty-five 

cents a bushel. They were natural fruit. | 
When he died the son was advised to graft | 
the trees. The present owner raised 175 | 
barrels this year on 199 trees, and intends to | 
set more. Two men set orchards about the | 
same time. One cultivated his and got two | 
hundred barrels a year from them, and the | 


other did not cultivate and got eight or ten | 
barrels. One man gathered 235 bushels from | 
forty-two Baldwin trees, an average of over | 
54 bushels to a tree; some of them yielded 
over ten bushels each. He pastured his | 
sheep in his orchard or yarded them there 
every night. 

Mr. V. P. DeCoster was introduced as a 
man who raised two hundred to three hun- | 
dred barrels of apples a year. He says he 
raises all his trees as seedlings. In three 
or four yeais begins to graft. In ten years 
they are in bearing. In setting make a hole 
three feet across; no matter if you use a 
bushel of dressing in each one. Do not set 
nearer than thirty feet. When grafting 
scions on trees that are making a large 
growth, he allows sprouts to grow, which 
keeps them fromm blowing out. Cuts them 
out the next spring. Itis not good to grow 
too much wood. Careful pruning is impor- 
tant. It is impossible to grow good fruit on 
trees that have a surplus of wood. With 
trees properly pruned and the imperfect 
fruit thinned out the trees would bear every 
year. The off years are caused by the over- 
bearing the previous year. 

He urged orchardists to plow, plow and 
cultivate, though he has one orchard in 
which he pastures sheep, and he does 
not find one imperfect apple in twenty-five, 
when he gathers the fruit. Does not be- 
lieve in pruning in June, but prunes after 
theJleaves are off in the fall. 

Charles S. Pope of Manchester spoke of 
the need of fertilizing the orchards. He 
recommended keeping the orchard under 
the plow. Not all are so situated that they 


time to begin to plow is when the frees are 
set. Plow lightly, and keep the roots below 
the surface. In old orchards plow light, 
and use the cultivator to stir the soil after- 
ward. Cultivate the soil the first of the 
season, and up to the first of August, then 
plant rye, wheat, peas, corn or anything 
that will cover the ground through the fall 
and winter. One of the best fertilizers for 
the orchard is stable manure, as it supplies 
the humus, and all the nitrogen the trees 
need, but the best is a small amount of 
stable manure, and about one ton of ground 
bone mixed with five hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash. ‘The potash gives color 
and firmness to the fruit. 

Mr. J. W. True of New Gloucester spoke 
on ** The Results of Culture.’? These re- 
sults were shown in the fine display of fruit 
before them. With steady culture for fif- 
teen years, a tree will become twenty-eight 
or thirty inches in circumference and pay a 
profit. Culture is any method which will 
keep the grass down and the trees growing, 
whether it is mulching or plowing and har- 
rowing. This year an orchard plowed and 
harrowed without any fertilizer, showed 
darker foliage and more abundant and better 
fruit. Cultivation results in an even stand 





will be, curtailed in use toan extent cor- 





sugar-coated pill of reciprocity. If the pres- 





of trees, the roots run deeper and spread 


tion of pruning depends upon the _tree, the 
soil and the condition of the soil. If prop- 
erly trained when young it will not need 


much severe pruning later on. The next 
essential is thinning the fruit. When a 


tree comes into bearing it is inclined to bear 
too much fruit. A young apple tree five or 
six years old will try to set perhaps forty 
apples. Pick off thirty of them. If it tries 
to set one hundred the next year pick off 
seventy-five, and the next year there should 
be two hundred, of which 150 should be 
taken off. Treated in this way it will pear 
each year, there will be no off year, 
but a _ tree overworked one year will 
take a rest the next. The seeds in the 
extra amount of apples saps the tree as 
much as the apples. Thinning increases 
the size and thus the market value of the 


lit. 

There is a demand for apples put up in 
packages of suitable size for family use, 
something from a bushel toa third of a bar- 
rel. People in large cities do not buy a bar- 
rel of apples ata time. It may even pay to 
use baskets the size of the ten-pound grape 
basket that could be carried home in the 


hand. 
Thursday afternoon the election of officers 


was held, and then Mr. Hale spoke again on 
“*Small Fruit and its Market.”’ He said the 
first and foundation principle is the produc- 
tion. Produce what people want and 
that a little better than the other fellow. 
Grade your fruit at the time of picking into 
extras, No.1 and No.2. You will have to 
get more, and it will be easy todo so. The 
quicker you can get fruit cool and put in the 
right packages after being picked the better. 
Put it up in an attractive manner, then give 
a good solid full package, have the package all 
right from top to bottom, and the market 
will take care of itself. Find out what is 
wanted, and how people want it packed. 
He never goes anywhere without visiting 
the market at market hours, whether it is at 
two, four or six o’clock in the morning, to 
see how people want their fruit packed. A 
bushel of apples in a box will sell for thirty 
per cent. more than in a barrel. He toldof a 
friend in Massachusetts who failed to suc- 
ceed in selling goods over a counter, and he 
decided to try raising small fruit. He places 
his card in every package of fruit. It sets 
forth the name of his farm, the variety of 
fruit, and then at the bottom of the card, 
“* prices always five cents above the average 
market.’”’ His business has grown rapidly, 
and this year his orders exceeded the sup- 
ply. Although located nearly as far from 
Boston as if at Dexter, he has a big trade in 
that city. 

He knows a grower who packed twenty 
barrels of apples, good, bad and indifferent 
together. The best offer the commission 
house could get for them was $1.50 a barrel. 
The house took the barrels at that price, as- 
sorted them as they should be, sold eight 
barrels at $3 a barrel, six at $2.25, and the 
rest at a price that made thirty per cent. ad- 
vance on the cost. This was but putting a 
little business honesty into the packing. If 
one wants to make money in the fruit busi- 
ness he must be honest with the soil, honest 
with the trees and honest with the con- 


sumer. 
The Ben Davis apple is a curse to the suc- 


cessful apple grower of the future. Every 
time you put a Ben Davis apple down a 
man’s throat you have blocked the way for 
a half-dozen better apples and killed your 
own market. The best packing box is 
twenty-two by ten inches, and eleven inches 
wide, the ends of three-quarter-inch stuff, 
and tops and sides of veneer. You wané 
some kind of paper to keep the air from the 
apples. When in cold storage the barrels 
should be sprinkled twice a week, to retain 
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moisture and prevent shrinkage. He had | 
planted 4500 apple trees within three years, | 
and of these 3500 were Baldwins, with | 
a few York Imperial, Sutton’s Beauty | 
and others. The Baldwins will bear when , 
eight years old. The ground is constantly | 
plowed and cultivated through May, June | 
and July, and will be until he learns better. | 
He would not plant a tree that he would | 
not spray. He gives the orchard the whole | 
use of the land, and the man who does not | 
do this had better go out of the business. | 

Prof. G. H. Powell of Washington was | 
the next speaker, and he advocated the same , 
style of boxes for packing as Mr. Hale. | 
Last year California sent three thousand 
carloads of such applesto Eastern and Euro- , 
pean markets. As regards wrapping the | 
apples, he had examined some in cold stor- 
age in Washington, and while the wrapped | 
apples had settled three-quarters of an inch, 
the others not wrapped and put in storage 
at the same time had settled from two to 24 
inches in the box. The wrapped apples 
were firm and glossy and the unwrapped 
were spongy and had lost a great deal by 
evaporation. Apples wrapped and shipped 
in boxes to London have brought a much 
greater price than those unwrapped. 

As regards varieties it is hard to tell what 
is best. The Maine Baldwin is not like the 
New York Baldwin, even when the trees 
come from the same nursery, and the West 
Virginia Baldwin differs from either. The 
best way to dois to make a reputation for 
Maine apples. He had not seen anywhere 
apples surpassing in color and quality those 
on exhibition here. 

Professor Powell spoke again in the even- 
ing upon the value of a cover crop for or- 
chards. The object of tillage is to make the 
soil fine, so that plants can grow down 
into it. The next object is to make the land 
rich. The principal elements of plant life 
are potash and phosphoric acid. He judged 
every acre in New England to have from 
five thousand to forty thousand pounds 
of this in the first half foot of soil. It is so 
locked up that it is not easily extracted. If 
it were not, some Yankee would get it out 
and sell it. The soil wants stirring up. If 
the top of the ground is hard the water 
comes up by capillary attraction and passes 
off. Our fruit crops suffer more from lack 
of moisture than lack of good plant food. A 
new piece of land is rich in vegetable matter. 

A cover crop for an orchard is simply a 
plant that stays on the ground till you plow 
the next spring. The most expensive plant 
food is nitrogen. It is soluble and dis- 
solves quickly. The greatest loss of this 
element occurs in winter unless there is 
something to take it up, and then be turned 
down in the spring. One of the dangers of 
winter killing, through insufficient ripen- 
ing or hardening down of the buds, is over- 
come by a cover crop. Fruit buds are ten- 
der when growth continues too late in the 
fall. Putacropon the ground that will 
grow and take up the available plint food, 
and thereby stop the growth of the trees so 
they will harden don. Another object of 
the cover crop is to take up the moisture in 
the spring, by which means the land can be 
plowed from one to two weeks earlier. It 
is a mistake to leave the crop on teo long mn 
the spring, and remove too much moisture 
from the soil. Cover crops add vegetable 
matter to the soil, and replace that which 
isburned out year by yea: by the methods of 
culture, When plowed under they make 
the soil spongy so that it will hold more 
moisture. 

The time for sowing cover crops depends 
on the season, but should be about the time 
the tree ceases its growth, which in Maine 
may be from the middle of July to the first 
of August. Some allow the cover crop to 
grow inthe spring, perhaps till clover comes 
into bloom. Thisis wrong, as they absorb 
too much moisture at the time the orchard 
should be making its best. TWwo weeks in 
the first of May is worth more than six 
weeks later. Thus early sowing is best. 
Crimson clover, cowpeas or other crops that 
gather nitrogen from the air make good 
cover crops. Turnips, rye and oats do not. 

The addresses at the meeting were inter- 
spersed with music, and at the afternoon 
meeting it was voted to send a barrel of 
apples to President Roosevelt, with the sug- 
gestion that if he would not eat them proba- 
bly his children would be able to. The 
apples on exhibition were donated for that 
purpose. Secretary Knowlton read a letter, 
just received, announcing that the Maine 
exhibit at Buffalo was awarded two gold 
medals, one silver medal and twelve bronze 
medals, with three honurable mentions, 
which announcement was pleasing to the 
audience. 
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Thankfulness. 


The sun will rise next Thursday morning 
on many an individual who, if he gives a 
thought at all to the meaning of the day, will 
be inclined to wonder what thereis for 
which he should be thankful. Business has, 
perhaps, been very bad with him during 
the past year, friends may have proved un- 
kind or even false, disappointments diverse 
and bitter may be his, and with not a little 
reason he feels that his lot has beena hard 
one,—that there is little, indeed, forhim to 
be thankful about and absolutely nobody to 
be thankful to. 

Yet there is not one of us, however ad- 
verse circumstances may have been, who 
has not cause to be thankful for the hun 
dreds of little kindnesses that have been 
shown to us since last November. It is not, 
however, until we reflect how much isolated, 
heartless and thoughtless acts hurt that we 
come to realize how very dreary the world 
would be if mankind in general all were not 
kind, if there were not abroad that brother- 
line s that means so much of quiet joy to us, 
all of us, every day of our lives. 

Ina letter to Edmund Gosse, Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said: ‘It is the history of 
our kindnesses that alone makes this world 
tolerable. If it were not for that, for the 
effect of kind words, kind looks, kind let- 
ters, multiplying, spreading, making one 
happy through another and bringing forth 
benefits, some thirty, some fifty, some a 
thousand fold I should be tempted to “think 














to think our life a practical jest in the worst 


possible spirit.” And surely there 
many of usto whom the same thought | 
often come, many who feel very stron: 
with Wordsworth that the best of life | 
in our 

Little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. 

For good as it is to recall at Thanksgiyi 
the courtesies that have been extended tv 
during the year, it is even better to be a} 
to think with humble gratitude of the lit: 
things we have been able to do for othe: 
the letters written for the illiterate ma 
the sympathy given to those who have ber 
passing through the Valley of the Shadi. 
of Death, the joy unselfishly shar 
though our own heart was filled wi: 
pain, the bitternesses we have somehv 
been given strength to suppress,—for « 
these things we may properly enough } 
thankful. And if there has been son 
special temptation, some particular orde: 
of fire in our life during the year, it certain! 
becomes us to be thankful if we were «&) 
abled to pass through it unscathed. 

Good as loaves and fishes are, they are no! 
the only things for which gratitude is «. 
manded. And Thanksgiving is, of all days 
in the year, the one upon which to look «: 
the bright side of the shield in the spirit «: 
the Browning verse that proclaims: 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Provided it could be,—but finding first 

What may be, then how to make it fair 

Upto our means: A very different thing. 
>>. 
Value of Ensilage. 


The feeding value of good ensilage was 
never better appreciated than this winter. 
when corn is soaring so high that few fee! 
that they can afford to feed it to cattle o: 
hogs. Indeed, the ensilage is this year one 
of the crops that will prove nutritious to th: 
cattle, profitable to the farmer, and satis- 
factory to all. My own siloes have steadily 
increased in the last five years, so that toda) 
I can contemplate with satisfaction the out 
look for the winter feeding. There is good 
clover and good corn ensilage which will keep 
the animals in thriving condition all through 
the winter. There are many who still Joo! 
upon the silo through prejudiced eyes, and 
believe the ensilage is no more tit to 
feed animals than so much sour molasses 
and intoxicating rum. The pity of it all i 
that their ignorance is merely manifested in 
their statements. The very fact that the) 
compare their ensilage with either 
molasses or rum condemns them. It shows 
that they do not understand the wrt of pre 
serving the food.  Ensilage that 
sticky and molasses-like is not fit to feed to 








soul 


Is solt, 


cattle. It has been ruined in the making 
but there is no reason why one should 
try again next year and see if betrer sucess 


cannot be attained. 

The ensilage that is put away green o 
a wet condition will always form too much 
moisture, and this becomes in timea thick, 
slimy mass that is nausecting. Exter 
moisture in particular put in the silo will 


cause trouble. Moreover, we cannot pit 
away either corn or clove’ when it is 

green that its natural moisture will for 
half the bulk of the mass. It is better to let 
the plants get riper and drier, and then | 

fermentation will start up and the whol 
mass will be sweeter and cleaner for ieed- 
ing. ‘The fact is, about half the ensilage | 
have seen is spviled, fermented stuif, that 
must have been unwholesome food. Few, 
indeed,seem to be able tomake goo 1 ensilage. 
Thestutf spoils in the packing or curing. and 
this is held up as a proper food for the ani- 
mals. I think any farmer who sees well- 
preserved ensilage of corn or clover wil! 
agree with the writer that it is a most 
wholesome winter feed. There is no subject 
on the farm which is so little understood as 
preserving good ensilage, and meanwhile we 


hive farmers feeding spoilt, rotten stuff to 
rebellious animals, or refusing to attempt t 
make any at all. If they cannot make good, 
sweet, wholesome ensilage, it is better that 
they belong to the jatter class. 

Connecticut. CHARLES LORING. 

In the older farming sections more eare is 
taken to prevent the wastes of fertilizers |) 
leaching. Land is not cultivated for mo 
than a year or two without being seede: 
down to either grass or clover, or both 
Even if the top growth is cut and fed, th 
seeding isa benefit, to the land, for it 10’ 
only prevents the washing away of su: 
face soil, but by decomposing the root 
it adds positively to its fertility. 
clover, especially, this root growth 
valuable. The dried roots of clover 2! 
in weight quite equal to the usual grow?! 
of top, andas it is onthe roots that t! 
nodules form which decompose air in t! 
soil and use its nitrogen. We believe t! 
roots contain, either by bulk or wei) 
more plant food than do the stalks. and 
quite as available form. Yet there are « 
tensive sections of country where but lit! 
use is made of clover, and the places « 
few where all is made of it that shou 
be. Even the fact of ownership of t 
land, which;ensures to the worker all | 
value that he can put on or in it, does | 
induce him to sow as much clover seed ev: 
year asthe English landholder’s contra’ 
with his tenants require them to gr 
This is the fact which gives most surp! 
to British farmers used to the tenant sys*: 
when they see the carelessness of Ameri:: 
farmers in keeping seeded the land wh 
they own, and in which every increase in | 
tility is wholly for the owner’s advanti: 

Frem Prespect Dairy Farm. 

“‘Thad much trouble from calf scours. ‘ 
calf had bloedy and white scours. We 4 
Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure three times in 
day and the calf was completely cured. 1 
seen no signs of scours since.” A. Cl! 
BERLAIN, Woodsville, N. H. 

Hood Farm Calf Scour Treatment—Scour (' 
and Digestive Powder. Write C. I. Hood & ‘ 
Lowell, Mass., for particulars. 


An easy polish for the daily rubbing of | 
dining-table is an emulsion made from two }):'' 
of table oil to one part of vinegar. This ap)! 
with a soft cloth or flannel and rubbed afterw:' 
with a dry one, will be found efficient in remo’ 
ing all ordinary stains. 
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The Markets. 
y0STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 


ror the week ending Nov, 27, 1901. 





Shotes 

and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
k..3470 12,837 60 35,888 1374 
ek..4348 18,926 :125 29,840 2081 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
rer hundred pounds on total weight of 
low and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
$5.50.@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
ity, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
>; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
vestern steers, 4} @64e. 
,Np YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
33.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
~50).00 265.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
:es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~10420; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
~2 040. 
v—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
, sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
unbs, 3ha@4je. 
llocs—Per pound, 53@6}c, live weight, 
wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
| hogs, 7te. 
\L CALVES—34.@6je P Ib. 
1es—Brighton—6,@7e P th; country lots, 6 


P SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Low—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots, 2@ 


ih SKINS—35@50e. 
Ke \RLINGS—10@15e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
rtown..1844 = 10,410 3,195 774 235 
on ....1626 2,427 32,693 600 100 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Gordon & Iron- 

At Brighton. sides 386-162 
Berry 22 H_ Gilehrist 149 304 
Lowe 10 W Bignoll 18 

\ Bros. 25 H Mellens 16 
mpson & F Hunnisett 60 
wison 14 90 W Laveck 41 
Holt & Son 40 Swift & Co 498 


\ Gleason 14 AtNEDM™M& Weool 
s & Fel- Ce. 

Vs 63 NEDM & Wool 

y& Gould 16 Co 1980 


) Wormwell 6 At Brighton. 


Foye 7 WNChamberlin — 2300 
well & Me- 
tire 15 Massachusetts. 
‘i Philbrook = 15 At Watertown. 
JS Henry 34 «50 
New Hampshire. W A Bardwell 14 1 
4c Brighton. O H Forbush 9 
1 Hi Neal 12 WF Dennen 6 
41 NED MU& Wool At Brighton. 
Co JS Henry 28 
Ed Sargent 20 135 H A Gilmore 2 
\ PF Joues & Co 14 60 Scattering 80 
Arc Watertown. R Connors 16 
B <& Wood 45 80 A Wheeler 8 
WF Wallace 108 3 F E Keegan 6 
J P Day 25 
Vermont. W W Mills 27 
At Watertown. C D Lewis 1 
A Williamson BO I A Walker 6 
GH sprigg 18 J 'T Molloy 13 
Fred Savage 23 17 
HN Jenue 9 8 Western. 
Nil Woodward 8) 18 At Brighton. 
WE Hayden — 130 Swift & Co 731 


GW Hall 15 Morris Beet Co 235 
AtNE DM & Wool SS Learned 64 


Co Sturtevant & 
W A Ricker 89 120 Haley 64 
BM Ricker 20 120 JJ Kelly 


20 
MG Flanders 25 80 AtNEDM& Weol | 


F Ricker 25 200 Co. 
At Brighton. NEDM& Wool 
1S Henry 21 37 Co 32 5060 
. At Watertown. 
Canada. Swift & Co 1514 
At Watertown. J A Hathaway 425 
JA Hathaway 55 


Export Trafiic. 
For the current week ending Tuesday, the 


shipments of live stock amounted to 2125 catile, | 
~ sheep and 33 horses. At English ports, for | 


the better grades the market prices 13a@13}e and 
d. w., for the under grades, being a decline of 
the latter class of cattle. Good State cattle 

n good demand. 
sipments and destinations: On steamer Lan- 
rian for Liverpool, 580 cattle by Swift & Co., 


orses by E. Snow, 15 do. by M. J. Mengan. | 
Oy steamer Irishman for Liverpool, 345 cattle | 


) States and 55 Canada eattle by J. A. Hath- 
iWay, 212 Canada cattle by Gordon & Ironsides, 
). by H. Mellins, 60 do. by Hunnesett, 41 do. 
\W. Leveck, 509 State and 498 Canada sheep by 
switt & Co. On steamer Bostonian, 238 cattle by 


Morris Beef Company, 237 eattle and 1005 sheep | 
vy swift & Co. On steamer Norwegian for Glas- 


y, IS Canada cattle by W. Bignall, 149 cattle 


4 sheep from Canada by H. Gilchrist; also | 
i74 cattle and 162 sheep (Canada) by Gordon & | 


isldes, 
Horse Business. 
le week was considered up to the average 
November sales, The movement more par- 
teularly for chunks and heavy draft horses. A 


Cavanaugh Brothers’ sale stable, sales this week 


ere in acclimated horses for speed and drive. 
sales of speedy horses at $150@250, with sales 
1 tose. <A fair week. 
Northampton-street sale stable, a movement in 
| rs, speed, coach and family horses, also 


ldile horses at a range of 8550 down to $100. | 
At Moses Colman & Sons’ sale stable, no material | 


change noted in demand or values. Sales of 


and work horses at $150 down to $25. At 


Mver Aprams & Co.’s sale stable, sold 4 cars of | 


Western of mixed quality. Trade largely in 


uks and draft at $1000225. At Welch & Hall | 
Company’s sale stable, 3 carloads of Western for | 
eral business purposes at $100@200, with sales | 


i cheap, nearby horses as low as $20. 
Union Vards, Watertown. 
Cattle in larger supply than expected, and the 
ind a little slow on all grades. The slim kind 


r negleeted at prices paid last week. Sales | 
‘in alight way. W. F. Wallace sold 3 cows, | 


0 tbs, at 2c; 9 cows, of 7420 tbs, at 2$c; 7 | 


s and 2 steers, 6830 ths, at $1.80 } 100 ths; 1 
. 730 Ibs, at 2c. J. A. Hathaway sold 15 
av. 1500 tbs, at 64e; 16 do. of 1450 tbs, at 
> (0., Of 1425 ths, at 53c; 15 do., 1400, tbs, at 

; Wat She. 


Milch Cows. 


ood number arrived; some changed hands, 


hy 60, and sent to Brighton. 
Fat Hogs. 
Western hogs prices rule steady, 53@6}c, 
, With heavy supply; local hogs, 7ic, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
upread arrivals were light; supply, largely 
West and Canada, sent direct to slaughter. 
il lots of Vermont sheep held back on ac- 
of Thanksgiving week, and light lamb 
Western sheep cost butchers $2.30@4.30 p 
, and lambs $3.30@5.05 P 100 tbs. N. H. 
{ward sold small lot of sheep and lambs, 3}c, 
Veal Calves. 

ket prices have not changed, and butchers 
Cup the light arrivals, and a number of lots 
lirect to the works for disposal. Good calves 
{ at steady prices. G. W. Hall sold 13 
, of 1710 Ibs, at 68e. Other lots found sale 
Live Poultry. 
inixed lots 9@9}e was paid. 

ead, 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

ie—P. A. Berry, 23; H. M. Lowe, 20; Libby 
10; Thompson & Hanson, 40; M. D. Holt & 
'; W. A, Gleason, 22; Harris & Fellows, 70; 
. Gould, 20; F. W. Wormwell, 12; E. R. 
; Wardwell & McIntire, 8; J. M. Phil- 


Pullets at 55@ 


Hampshire—Ed. Sargent, 31; A. F. Jones & 
: Breck & Wood, 70: W. F. Wallace, 170. 
ont—A. Williamson, 25; Fred Savage, 50; 
Jenne, 5; N. H. Woodward, 3; W. E. 
1,13; G. W. Hall, 13; J. S. Henry, 45 ; W. 
‘er, 50; B. Ricker, 40; M. G. Flanders, 90; 
er, 40; J. S. Henry, 10. , 





rg FOR SALE—Yearling show 
"sag bull. With the Hood Farm 
. ‘00 Jerseys at the fairs, 1901. 
Solid color, dropped Ma 22, 

i con be: 4 Mikwell 40 bs. 
, Son. am well, > 
a i Y } 134 0z., by 8 kane, 4 in list. 
ar toe am? Francisville 16 

H Ba, Sos, fen of, 3,2 ES 

« naldo xis, > 

Ww y Third dam. ‘Milkgood, 
erse Ss: ibs. 7 oz. Fourth 


Tomboy, F.s. 287, J. G. B. For price 
dress HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 








“ imitation creamery seconds........-- 13}a 
* ladle firsts and extras..........----.- 134,14} 
MORI sc oct ck ceng ckawapucacocces 14@19 
| Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.........-------- 244.@ 
Extra western creamery..-.....--.--------- 24@ 
UE I ae eee meme meet 22@ 
| Common to good...........--.-----.-- ----- 16a@20 


| . | 
Pee OP cei Us wnat woe ave 50@ | 
| 


At A. W. Davis’s | 








Massachugetts—J. 8. Henry, 106; W. A. Bard- 
oak = } 9 4 fg seqee 4; scattering, 140; R. 
ors, 12; F.E. Ke 3; J. P. ; 

W. Mills, 1; D. A. Walker 12° ssa al 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wedmesday. 
Tuesday—But few beef cattle from Maine and 
the other States. Values last week were a trifle 
off on the lower grades of this week, but dealers 
were warned to load light, as this was a poultry 
week, and beef in the city would have to: stand 
one side. M.D. Holt sold 8 nice beef cattle, of 
1250@2100 ibs, at 5@6}c. F. EB. Keegan sold 4 beef 
cows, Of 3800 tbs, at 3c. J. P. Day sold 18 com- 
mon Cattle, of 840 Ibs, at 13c. E. R. Foye sold 4 
oxen, the average weight 1700 Ibs, at 6c. J.H. 
Neal had 12 oxen for beef or work; would sell 

them either way; not especially fat. 
Milch Cows. 

The good cows were changing hands freely to 
speculators to sell again on Wednesday. The 
market for cows was fully as good as expected, 
and the outloook for Wednesday was good. F. 
W. Wormwell sold 6 cows, $40@55. H. N. Gould, 
3 fancy cows, $50 each. E. R. Foye, 1 choice 
cow, $50; 1 common cow, $25. P. A. Berry, 3 
choice cows, $50 each; 9 extra cows $45 each. 

Veal Calves. 

What arrived found a ready sale, and prices 
were generally sustained. Butchers could con- 
veniently handle the arrivals. P. A. Berry sold 
17 calves, of 120 ths, at 6}c. E. R. Foye sold 10 
calves, 115 ths, at Ge. W. A. Gleason, 20 calves, 
100 Ibs, at 5c. F. W. Wormwell, 12 calves, 110 
ths, at 6c. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice spring................... 15@ 
Chickens, fair to good.-.......2.. 2.2.22... 10@14 
Chickens, broilers..............2..22222... 15@18 
Turkeys, choice young...................- 15@17 
US ee a IN 12@14 
Geese... ...: feb Pakte sete ols ociseee Gonenee 11@12 
SITU BOUOES on. os sinc. nn ce can suwconcce 14@15 
Fowls, extra choice........2.....2. 2.22... 12a 
= sees lhe yg, Eee ee ae 10@11 
Pigeons, tame, P doz.................---. 50@1 35 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, old.............- 9@10 
sp NEE 05k ocd areSedcase caideaed 8w13 
Dueks, ING so os naps sake so seine ae anne an vee 
Chickens, choice spring é 
Fowls, good to choice...........-. ‘ 
RUMI cs atan crossctvasusied cca sseanne 





NM oon is ise c anc ancesowuesqguics 8a@9 

Roosters P th... ......-....0-.- 2-2-2 eee enee 5@6 

Spring chickens, P th............-.-..-..-. 8@ 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ..-........... 24@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 24@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........-.....- 24@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubDs............--- 24@ 
Western, large ash tubs............----- 234@ 






Creamery, northern firsts............. 


Creamery, western firsts...........-.- - 22a23 
Creamery, seconds.....................---- 17a20 
Creamery, eastern...............-.-...-.s- 18.423 
OBIT, FG BEN 5 divs nccne canscwccnccecescun 20@ 

DRONE dia 0 Riss ones caeccecacecewacccce 19@ 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............---- 17a18 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds..........---- 5@16 


Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints........-..-- 














Extra northern creamery..--....-----.------ 244@ 
| Extra northern dairy....... .--...--.--.-- 22a 
| COMMON 10 G00... ...65- snincdsscccscsescsee 16420 
| Extra Western creamery....-......-..---- 24a 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra new Pp fb..-.--.-- 103@ 
- sig ME Oe WU sc ccnend socks seensus 9a10 
* a | eee 7h.a 8} 
Vt. twins extra © B.........-.-2-2.5.20528 10}.410$ | 
OF RN TF Wiha once cen caeeesescssececanss _9a10 | 
ee OEE pees een er 74@34 
New Ohio Flats, extra..........-.....--- Kad | 
| Western twins, extra......-.--.-..-.-.--- 10ha | 
| Western, fair to good..............--.---- 9a10 | 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0z............ 32@35 
Eastern choice fresh.-.....-.--- ia peeneatee 28430 | 
Eastern fair to good... ....-...-..-...----- 20.424 
Michigan faney fresh .........---.--------- 28.0 | 
| Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.........-------- 28030 | 
Western fair to good........-.-.--.------- 21a23 | 
Western selected, fresh....-....---....--- 24026 
cee eee eS Slee CORSE REET Hyena. br aimee 17a19 | 
Potatoes. 
roostook, Hebron, P bu-...-.---------- 83.485 
one Green eas. ~ bu...... 80.485 | 
York State ‘“ - OU: .o..5 75a 78 | 


| 































Spring, clear and strai me $3.30@3.75. 


inter patents, $4. 50, 
Winter. clear ght, $3.60@4.25. 
‘ see ye ey 4-441 id speedy ot 1 Pry} 
ag, ali @ ; granu 
@490 P DDI. parent aceon 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 25 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $5 50@5 75 Pbbl. for 
rolled, and $5 90.@6 15 for cut and ground. 
Bye Flowr.—The market 1s quoted at $3 35@ 
375 P bbl. 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 74@74}c. 
No. 3, yellow, 734@73%c. 
@ats.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 53¢. 
No. 2 clipped white, 55c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 54%c. 
Mallifoed.—-The market is stronger for all 
hds, 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $23 00. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $25 25@26 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $21 00. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $23 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 
@ male.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 650 72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
Western grades, 70@75c. 


Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at. 


60@76c for No.26rowed State, and 45@ for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65¢. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau........-- 164@17 
‘S “ pie eRe aie 18@19 
a = MON nal. ane ccncue 21@22 


ys 6 eee 8 oc ck enceme 21@22 
“ “ -bl pt tag SEN 0h a 20@21 
Fine delaine, Ohio ..................-...--- 28@ 
oy "i; MOUNROND sic eseissencsvausie 26@ 
WORMOH TOGG6-.. 225 bcd ccst kc. fosesseee 20@27 








BUCKWHEAT MEAL.—Constant Reader: We 
have been unable to find any analysis of the 
buckwheat grain ground entire, but buckwheat 
middlings is given as 88.49 per cent. dry matter, 
of which 25.49 is protein, 7.53 fat and 66.36 nitrogen 
free extract, with but 5.18 fibre. The buckwheat 
hulls are somewhat lower in value, but they show 
a high amount of protein and fat compared with 
other brans. We think that the entire grain 
would take place but little below the linseed and 
cottonseed mealas a cattle food when ground, 
especially for fattening purposes, but the large 
amount of fat or oflin it leads us to think it would 
not be well to use it, excepting as we use 
cottonseed or linseed meal, in about the pro- 
portion of one quart to four or five quarts 
of other grain. Three or four quarts of wheat 
bran, two quarts of corn meal and one quart 
of buckwheat should make a good fattening 
ration, while for cows in milk we would add two 
quarts of bran and take away one quart of the 
cornmeal if not both. We know nothing of its 
effects on milk or butter as to quality, but should 
expect it to be the same very nearly as gluten 
meal. For poultry the whole grain is a good feed 
when it forms abouc one-fifth of the grain ration, 
and is especially valuable at moulting time, as 
like sunflower'seeds it gives rapid growth and a 
gloss to the plumage. We think good buckwheat 
flour would sell at a price that would enable one 
to buy grain as good foi feeding, at less cost, but 
we could not be sure of it without figuring 
closely. 





MIXING THINGS. 

We are something of the opinion of the old lady 
who thought if the millennium ever came about 
when everybody was just equally good it might 
be very nice, but it would be awfully monotonous. 
We do not dread that, because we do not anti:i- 
pate that it will come while we are here to see 
any such condition. Buta mixture of the good 
and the bad may result in an improvement of the 
bad without injuring the good. We have learned 
that an admixture of the blood of our better 
breeds of stock upon the coarser breeds results 
in better stock, if not as good as the pure 
bred. We have begun lately to learn the 
value of cross pollenization upon our 
fruits and plants. But one thing has been 
lenger known than either of these, among the 
practical farmers, and yet has been less prac- 
ticed. The mixing of soils, sand, clay and muck, 
to produce a soil which will be really better than 
either alone. A few cart their black loam from 


| the swamps to spread upon sandy soils, more 


because they have dug it out in making ditches 
and need to get it out of the way than to improve 


| the upland, and though they see the benefit, they 


seldom do it again until more ditches are made, 
and seldom except in cranberry growing carry 
sand to the black muck land, yet it would pay to 
do both when it can be done in the winter with- 


| out neglect of other farm work. 


A PRACTICAL FARMER. 

We frequently meet this term in our exchanges, 
and sometimes use it ourselves, yet there seems 
to be a doubt in regard to the meaning of it. Not 
long since we sawit stated of a man who had 
made a success in a certain branch of agriculture 





with proper. attention, bear for years. Rasp- 
berries bear for six months. Pineapples come 
into bearing when the plants are four months 
old and bear in abundance for years. Lettuce 
can be planted at any time, and it develops 
quickly. The same is true of celery.” 

SUGAR BEET CULTURE. 

We have not been an advocate of sugar-beet 
growing because we have believed that a good 
farmer can grow other crops on good land with 
less labor that will bring more money, but we 
have not tried to injure the business, as a Ger- 
man paper would do when it says, “ Plowin the 
spring, tegardless of mud and water. Stop every 
drain that may be carrying the water away from 
the beet fields. Fall plowing is to retain the 
moisture. Spring plowing must aim to secure 
every bit of moisture for the beet field.” We 
have grown some sugar beets, not for the factory, 
but for stock feeding, and we would say to any 
one growing for either purpose do not plow 
or sow the seed until the ground is 
dry and frm. To plow “regardless of mud 
and water” will insure a small crop of beets 
that are scarcely worth feeding to the cow or 
pigs. Fall plowing should be done to relieve the 
land of moisture and not to retain it, and thus it 
should be, when it is possible, up and down the 
side hills instead of around them, that the water 
may be drained off by the bottom of the furrow, 
below the earth that is turned over. As we 
never visited Germany we will not say the ‘advice 
is not good there, but we know of no part of the 
United States where we think it would be good. 
But we will give a little bit of what we think is 
better advice. If you grow sugar beets do not 
sell them at $4 or $5 a ton, when you have cattle 
or hogs to feed them to, un ess you can gel, back 
all the pomace made from them. 

THE VALUE OF SKIMMILK. 

A certain lecturer on hygiene, or “No.1 and 
how to take care of him,” is reported as having 
said thatin some districts the skimmilk is held 
in so little regard by human beings that it is given 
to pigs. Happy pigs, foolish man. It is needless 
to say that he was not an advocate of pork as an 
article of human diet, but we do not care to enter 
into any controversy with him on that point. We 
are like the college student who was among the 
crowd canght smoking. One smoked for catarrh, 
another for dyspepsia, and so on till the list of 
complaints was nearly exhausted, and he, being 
the last, said he smoked beeause he liked 
it. We can give no. better reasou for 
eating pork. The man who had used tobacco for 
sixty-five years and was then ninety years old 
was told that he might have been one hundred 
years old by that time if he had not used it,but we 
have not shortened our lives in that way. There 
is a flavor about pork from pigs fed upon good 
skimmilKk that we like, but we have little doubt 
that if we liked skimmilk we could get more 
nourishment from it if we took it directly, than if 
we fed it to the pigs and then ate the pork. If 
we eat or drink it we want it perfectly sweet, yet 
in Pennsylvania there are many who would not 
touch it until well soured or clabbered, and they 
are a hardy, sturdy race, who seem to thrive and 
be strong on such diet. If we ate more skimmilk, 
less meat and certainly less fats, it would possibly 
be better for the health of many of us. 

Free Course in Dairy Farming 

At The Agricultnral College at Am- 

herst, Mass. 

Prof. C. S. Larsen, assistant in the 
Dairy Department in the Iowa Dairy 
School, a young man who has already given 
evidences of marked ability, has been se- 
‘cured to take charge of the Department of 
Butter-Making in the forth coming session 
of the Dairy School. 








the farming public a favor in presenting a 


continued to work at home in company with 
his father writes:— 

“Going to Amherst last winter did me 
more good than anything else [ could have 
done. Of course its value cannot be reck- 





| oned in dollars and cents, but it has been | 
| worth many times what it cost by teaching | 
| 


| me how to find out things for myself.’’ 

This young man makes a very important 
| point. To know how to find ont things for 
one’s self,—that, it will surely be admitted, 
is one of the most important foundations for 





practical rules—we endeavor to give a 
knowledge of principles and to train the 
| young men to think, investigate and apply 











: | tiples. Few rules of universal applica- | 
¢ as i ’ credit “‘ because | prine ip C x oe | 
Cabbage, native, Y UBl......--..-------- =e oe pagent neg A that he tion can be given in agriculture. This | 
‘arr. $ RL OE eS ee ee Pee wa bs , € shy | : : } 
— -- - 60075 | did not labor with his own hands on the farm, | young man adds, “that he has been able to 
Lettuce, p small box....-... Uae taeg | but occupied himself in other business, and only | to use chemicals in place of special mixed 
Cucumbers, bon Nae Sal OME te | directed the farming operation. Ifit was a bit | fertilizers with very satisfactory results, 
= bo tong Le RTE ie 1 40.1 60 | of chance luck, in which he drew a prize in the | that he has kept a milk record and is find- 
¥ Spanish, p crate....----..------- 3 256) | great lottery of agriculture, he deserved no _ | ing out which cows in the herd ‘ pay their 
ere MPM oc on on cats cave osscweaccauee BY tidied i siness, and | note : j ‘ , 4 
| pacneece @ box ies Sas Liceaacen 75@1 25 | Stall. If he had nied pepper | board,’ and that he has fed his cows a bal 
| Squash, Hubbard, p ton.....----------- 55 00@ | was competent to direct what s | anced ration.” 
New Marrow,P bbl............ss-.--- 2 0a | and how it should be done, he was the dest | A A OL ae 
Turban, P hun... .......-..-----.--- ----50 00@60 00 | kind of a practical farmer, though he never | say ig ‘ cs ne tal 
Bay State, P bbl ...-----.--.---.-------- 250@ | handled a farming tool or a farm animal in | of instruction in Amherst was ins rumenta 
String beans, Southern, p 4-bbl basket..6 0047 00 | is life. The captain is no less a practical sea- | in securing for me my present position. I 
Turnips. ist. pox. Siveeacoaheneiene 30a man because he does not reef or furl the sails, or | have charge of a large dairy sending first- 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl.....------------- a0 | work at the windlass in hoisting the anchor. The | class milk and cream to Boston. The course 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb...---.------- sas great Herreshoff is a practical boat “or |inereased my knowledge of a number of 
P though his blindness prevents him from hand- farm topics tenfold. I would not exchange 
Patnentin Rineew: Seats. -~c4rp | ling the tools in the shipyard, and we think any what Sacaenainn I gained there for the best 
| Apples, King-_..-.----------------+--+++-- 3 756@450 | anisa practical farmer or mechanic who can | WS", long 
| 4 BO DPBVED evn tccn cannons orenns 3 00a@3 50 Khe ¢ mine in the world. 
; 3 375 | form a well-defined plan of how work should be . 
> ier rt tng 3 sed 00 ee Another young man says: “It not only 
“ Baldwins No.1......--.--------- 350@4 00 | done, directit and bring it to a successful result, An young s ae. Rong 
“Greening, No. 1.....------------ 3 50a4 00 | and the more so if he can at the same time carry | helps to understand the requirements o 
“Snow and Wealthy ....-.----- eo = on successfully another business. And the man | crops and animals, but also what should be 
“ Pound Sweet..........-...------ 2 50350 | who has no plan or whose plans result in failure required from them. It also opens upa 
*« Baldwin and Greenin is not @ practical man. new road for study, which, in my course, 1 
- aa oa a oe FORAGE CROPS. have found a difficult matter, after working 
ont Bartlett, p — enanagnanarese ory 5 ae A writer in the Ohio Farmer gives the following | jn a place where one got into the habit of 
“Bose, P bush ......-----------+++- (eS computations of four crops which he grew for | jeaying all care and anxiety behind as the 
mi Aniee. a. eet 40450. fodder last season, computed from weighing the | 1) ended for the day.” This young man 
Quinces, # DBE eahnicdl eke ae econ am 300a3 50 | product of one square rod in each field, taking has evidently got an insight into the fact 
“rapes. p basket, Vergennes...--....... 10@13 =| what he thought was the best part of the field, a hat th , bs to antetenel ter abate of 
UF IIE seo -n secs ovktconnvoaeues 10418 | method perhaps as fair for one as the other. t at there 1s muc a ; y Ae 
. black ...-..--------- 2-00 --2++0++ ben ony Soy beans, Medium Green, 9} tons green forage | D0oks on agriculture. He has perceive 
EE pooner sonesnresneronnr nts r per acre. Whippoorwill cowpeas 12} tons per | that this study is interesting and_ that the 
Hides and Pelts. acre green forage. Early Orange Sorghum, 184 | results of it will be profitable. His ambi- 
: d cows all weights...-....------- 6}a7 tons green forage per acre, and Red Cob ensilage | tion has been roused and he will be sure to 
> wegen a ep NCE AEE Set corn, thirty-one tons per acre of green forage. | make a better farmer. 
fides, — o, pos salted....-...-- iagis All had a moderate dressing of stable — aa os 
M A di. ~~" alata cara aces | 4 d each the same amount of commercial fer- 
+ MER ce cnnseasacetavenenn 12@124 | acre.an Successful Fruit Growers. 
‘ buf in eens ie a aces ofeoy tilizer. Ofthree varieties of Soy beans he found If there is anything that modern agri- 
a St eee 8@9%t | the Medium Green the best, and the Whippoorwill ogg ee tek 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-------- 1 05@1 60 | cowpeato yield better than the Red Ripper. A | culture teaches it is that more SKIL, | 
“ , over weights, ench.....-..---+-- 2 25 ¢2 | small patch of sweet corn fed to the cows produced | edge and experience are required in suc- 
gence Bg psn = aaah 35050 better results in milk than the Soy beans, but the cessful fruit growing than almost any other 
Country Pelts, each....0....2..2.-+------ 65@ | crop per acre was not weighed. The Red Cob| pranch of farming. There are more fail- 
ted Apples corn does not grow as large a crop as the Vir- ures with fruit farms than any other. 
—_— — ” ginia White Cob, but a larger crop than the Leam- There is consequently heard the ery in 
Evaporated, choice...-.-.--.--- 6@7t ing. With this experience he sees no reason for ‘ i 
Evaporated, yee ppc oe Gha6 aio doning Indian corn as a forage crop in favor nearly every State that there 8 he = 
ia ie canal ~~ | of either of the others. Where land is so poor | in fruits, and farmers are grea ny hee 
operas _ em that corn will not produce a good crop, it is of no | tion to other lines of farm work. etin sp 
Timothy, p bu., Western, cholce.....-- 9 ras og | use to expect a large crop of soy beans, cow peas | of this the last census shows some interest- 
“ “ ‘at... okatcnsnaca 2 80@2 26 | or sorghum, as was shown by the poorer parts of | ing figures, which goes to prove that fruit 
Clover, YP Nee ee ee 10@12 his lots. We are glad to republish this testimony, growing when properly conducted is the 
Red — hathagene Pp net — sencenaeel 2 now as it agrees with our previously expressed opin- most profitable of farm specialties. C ‘om. 
: ie ae oe ie i ion. pared with other farm products the best 
er a? 05 THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. fruit farms of specially favored locations 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-------------- : pa 4 If the following extract from the American | yielded twenty-five per cent. on the capital 
Pea ae. srr 1 75@1 90 | Fruit Journal is correct, we may yet look to cuupleped; datsinat winateen per cont. iu gu 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........-.- 2 40@2 50 | Hawaii as our market garden, and the Southern |...) farming, and seventeen per cent. on 
Pea Cal. small white........---------+-+++ 2 50@2 75 | states may be able to hold their present position in and h: Only the nursery business 
Pea foreign ......---.-.--------- momcia. Soe only by reason of being nearer to us, and having | 8T@!n and hay. Only the nursery 
Mediums. choice hand-picked...-.------- 1 81 95 cheaper transportation. For some years the and flower and plant-growing exceed fruit- 
me a a. ciuaceedasaienonbedall 1 80@1 90 | Southern States have gained a victory over us | raising, and these latter were possible only 
Yellow eyes, extra......- te 4g | by throwing garden truck at us, if they could not | where the soil and climate were very favor- 
Yellow eyes, seconds...-.- 2 2522 60 | by bullet and shell. But now we are attacked on | able. ' 
ye sy an | dried, P ib.....- 6@ the other side, and as we welcome these attacks The claim that fruit growing successfully 
“3 with “hospitable hands,” we may have to! »oquires experts is absolutely true. Almost 
May and Straw. = yield to Hawaii instead of to Florida and the | 27° one can raise pigs, poultry and general 
Hay prime, bales.......-.------------+- 17 00@17 50 | other Atlantic Coast States of the South, moderate living. But 
co ee Ea GY, We -n- oo no -vonneoeessens + OOeA5 00 The paper referred to says of Hawaii: “ Rad- | CTops, and can make a m ~ ng 
é we Sete) bet) ke @ 
“6 Ay s pI Ie 11 00@12 00 | ishes become edible in ten days after sowing. | few can produce fine fruits. grea’ b 
“ fine choice........--«+e-e--ee- 12 50@13 50 | strawberry vines bear fruit all the year. The | start in with the idea that they can, and then 
as clover mixed P ton......----- 12 00014 00 | berries are of the finest flavor. Cabbage grows | after failing as a result of their ignorance 
“ pono | Ocppammanaanannetee dog 9 00 | all the year, and it apparently makes no differ- | they condemn the whole business. It is not 
Straw prime ae Sree ence whether it is planted in'the spring. | ynnataral that they should influence others 
Straw, oat, per ton.......---- --- 8 bes 950/ summer, autumn or winter. Parsley once | +, pelieve that there is no money in raising 
Straw, tangled BG s003-nisoteeoneapoens == 11 00@12 00 | .own grows forever apparentiy. Lima beans | + its 
n for over a - 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. meeagic eg Ss ee every | _Fruit-growing requires more head work 
t week after starting to bear. Cucumbers bear | than most branches of agriculture. The 
a np loge oC tale [the entire year and so do tomatoes, which, | farmer must understand how to raise fancy 
, $4. 75. 





Letters received from former students | 
bring out so clearly the ways in which the | 
short courses offered here are of benefit | 
to men taking them that I believe Lam doing | 


few quotations. One young man who has | 


| success whatever the line of work. We do | 
‘not aim in connection with these short | 
courses to impart simply a knowledge of | 





fruits, and how to sell them. If he cannot 
do either he must fail. It is nonovice’s work 
to raise fine fruits. There must be skill and 
experience, a knowledge of varieties and 
species, and a spirit of enthusiasm which 
makes one strive for the highest. Brains 
and labor combined never counted for more 
than today on the fruitfarm. The man who 
possesses the ability and push to raise fine 
fruits is in a fair way to make something 
more than a good living. 

It isa good thing probably that the in- 
competeut are dropped out of the fruit busi- 
ness. Their failure isan assurance to the 
reliable and intelligent growers that they 
will make more profit. These ignorant 
novices give the whole fruit business a bad 
name. Itis not that they frighten others 
from the business by their complaints, but 
that they lower the standard of market 
fruits with their poor, half-matured prod- 
ucts. They actually demoralize some mar- 
kets, which must inevitably affect the goods 
of [those who have been careful in their 
work. The sooner we get rid of the croak- 
ers in the fruit business, the better it will be 
for the whole trade, and we can afford to 
lose them. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 


in 
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This Sounds Pretty Good, Deesn’t It? 
34 CEDAR STREET. 
NEw YORK, Oct. 11, 1900. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian Mich.: 
Gentlemen—Will Syou please ship to F. D 
Thompson, Babylon, L. I.. N. Y., three miles of 
12 bar 58-inch Standard Farm Fence with No. 12 
cross-bars, the Loop Top and six 12-foot gates. 
Bill to me at this address, and oblige, 
Yours truly, EDWIN THORNE. 


Geat Proof. 
COLUMBUS, MISs., Oct. 15, 1901. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian Mich.: 
Gentlemen—You can talk about your “ Horse- 
High, PigTight, Bull-Strong” fences, but when 
you get a goat-proof fence, you have the best 
Page Fence is goat proof. 
Yours‘very truly, 
W. O. POLLOCK. 





Gash Buyers for rarms 
or other real estate may be found 


through me, no matter where located. 
Bend Bry ice i price wet iors = gucccestul 
met or finding buyers, mM. 
North American Building, Pilatviphis. Bee i 


Rabbits, Poultry, Ezgs, Fish 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 








MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. | 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.80 


[Perfect in construction and 
\ i Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, tl, 












FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 





| Prrase READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 1} story 


house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never failing, 
running spring water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 
trout brook. Onstage road. Price, $300, 8100 down. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
age the same for joint account. House conveniences 


| all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 


opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to 


| good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
| perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED—Married man to take charge of farm, 


must be fully capable to take care of stock and | 


good with horses. Address. with references, S. J. 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 
farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- | 
ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 


COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 


ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing | 
and ironing. Private family of five persons. 


Wages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 


ment, reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 


| ley, Masa. 


F tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 
30x 2314, Boston, Mass. 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


OR SALE—A water and steam pover corn, feed | and one 








Fe SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, III. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds nae on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 


breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. | 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 





IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 


M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 








heifers with calves, and springers 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
$38. J. M. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
JOR Co., 0. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





Clydes and one Coach horse. A. Lav MEK 


if Farce Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
+ SON, Creston, Ia. 





AMMOTH Bronze Lig Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months o 


Poriera’ Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age Soe pale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo, : 





F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc e. 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

management of standard and egg poultry, /incu- 

rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 

Could become workin partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 





traps. No new discovery sends them off 
e magi; they never come back; 10c postpaid. Free 
with every order Trne Receipt w to Make Hens 


. fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN £00., Dept. 2 York, Fs. OY 


D—Now until first of April, boy 15 to 17. 
Wo seed ‘milker. Piwanted. M. D. 
HITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 


ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
Rots rNs anna 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the devisers under the will and all others per- 
sons interested in the estate of MARY 
CROCKER, late of Everett, in said County, 

deceased. 

WHEREAS, Robert A. Parry, administrator 

with the will annexed of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented to said Court his petition 
for license to sell at public auction the whole of 

a certain parcel of the real estate of said deceased 

payment of debts, legacies and charges of 

administration, and for other reasons set forth in 
said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 








least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 


e one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


Judge of said Court, this seventh og | of Novem- 
ber in the year one thousaud nine ht 
ne. 


indred and 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ceased, has been 
Probate, by Susan 
ters testamentary may be issue 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of. EDMUND P, 
BA —— late of Ayer, in said County, de- 
reas 


ce 4 
WH EREAS, a certain instrument,pur rting to 


be the last will and testament of said de- 
resented to said Court, for 
. Barker, who prays that let- 

to her, the 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middiesex on the third ye of December,A.D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the 

if any you have, why the same should nut 
be granted 


orenoon, to show cause, 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for thr 

the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a co y of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 


ee successive weeks, in 


itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 


First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
November, in the year one thousand 
dred and one. 


nine hun- 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








public notice thereof, by publis 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To WATSON B. WEEKS, otherwise called 


WATSON WEEKS, who resided in Stanstead 
in the Province of Quebee and Dominion of 
Canada, in the year 1876, and who then disap- 
eared. who has ever since been absent and un- 
ieard from, and who is believed to be dead, 
intestate, and to the heirs-at-law, next of kin 
and all other persons interested in the estate of 
said absentee. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by Louis Weeks of said Stan- 


| Stead, praying the court to order that certain 
| sums 0} 

| senting said Watson 
| Weeks’, share of the personal and real estate of 
| Joshua B. Weeks, late of Stoneham, in said 
| county, deceased, heretofore by order of this 
| Court deposited in the East Cambridge Savings 
| Bank in the name of the First Judge of this Court 


money with accumulates interest, repre- 
B. Weeks’, alias Watson 


for the benefit of Watson Weeks, may be paid 


| over to him, alleging that said Watson B. Weeks 
| had deceased prior to the demise of said Joshua 


B. Weeks, leaving the petitioner as his sole oft- 


| spring. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 


ber, A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 


show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is aay directed to give 
ling this citation 
once in each week, for four successive weeks, in 
the Stanstead Journal and the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, hewspapers published, one in Rock 
Island 1n said Province of Quebec, and the other 
in Boston in our County of Suffolk, the last publi- 
cation to be one day at least before said Court; 
and by posting a copy of this citation. not less 
than thirty days before said Court, in two or more 
conspicuous public places in said Stanstead, and 
by mailing a_copy of this citation, postpaid, to 
said Watson B. Weeks at his last-known place of 
residence thirty days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 


| of October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
MARGARET QUINN, late of Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition bas been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to William 





| Quinn, of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 


without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


| Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
liquor or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- | Middlesex, on the third day of December, x D. 


| 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


ong : wae | be granted. 
OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 


| paper published in Boston, the last publication to 


e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
November in the year one thousand nine hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 


other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
J. DRAPER, late of Westford, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 


| WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 


said Court to grant a letter of administra- 


| tion on the estate of said deceased, to Joseph R. 
| Draper of Westford, in the County of Midd esex, 
| without giving a surety on his bond. 


Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


| Court, to be held'‘at Cambridge in said County of 


Middlesex, on the third day of December, A. D. 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh ay 0 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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APF ALTA 
Ra j s All the Cream 8 
ose ey Ss in 6) minutes. | 
$7.0C to $15.uu ¢ 
’ Catalogue Free $ 
i§ ¥ ( 
eparator Mention this paper. 
: ? 
-MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lowa.: 
Te PR * eo . . 
Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
“allway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
ruck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
m good terms. Good markets. Climate mild ang 
:ealthy. Agreeable year round. 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C.,or 
M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostas 


YRICE: 
se 
‘Cream:: 
Agents \. anted, 
t profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, 1l.an@ 
Wass. 
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=== PAGE : 
On Rough Cround 


use PAGE Fence. It fits any surface perfectly, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE €0., ADBIAN, NICH. 
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Our Homes. 


A Philanthropic Opportunity. 

Thanksgiving is in the air, and the 
thoughts of the homekeeper are directed 
largely toward the coming family gathering, 
and the feasting and jollity pertaining 
thereto. In the olden times preparations 
were made weeks in advance for what was 
then the great festival of the year. Modern 
methods require less time, but the thought 
and care expended have not perceptibly 
diminished. 

This day of days, to those who are so for- 
tunate as to be members of families, is a 
previous heritage from our forefathers, 
which fact proves that they were not so de- 
void of sentiment as they have sometimes 
been represented to be. Yet their purpose 
was not to institute a day of mere gastro- 
nomic gratification, or even one to be 
utilized as a pretext for unusual family 
gatherings, but rather, as the name implies, 
a day for giving thanks to the Giver of all 
good for the perils they had escaped, and 
the success which had crowned their efforts 
to establish ahome in a new land, where 
they could enjoy privileges not accorded 
them in the old home across the sea. 

In those early days, social equality was 
more nearly realized than 1s or can be the 
case today. When the goodmen and their 
wives had gathered their numerous fami- 
lies about them, there werenone left out, or 
at least so few were those who had no claim 
upon kindred that they could not possibly 
be overlooked. All were partakers of the 
good cheer which prevailed. 

How different today, especially in our 
great cities, where few are really familiar 
with the way in which the “other half” 





four hours, it will flutter 103,680 times,assum- 
ing that there are no lapses and no activities 
above the normal. At this rate of speed 
the heart will beat 725,760 times during one 
week, or seven days, or about 2,903,040 dur- 
ing an average month. On the same basis 
of computation during a year a human heart 
would flutter 37,843,200 times, allowing 365 
days fora year. Taking thirty-five years as 
an average man’s life, and we will find that 
during that period of time this sleepless, 
restless organ of the human body will beat 
about 1,324,512,000 times. If a man should 
live to be fifty years of age his heart would 
beat 1,892,160,000 times. If he lived to be 
sixty years old it would beat 2,410,592,000 
times. If he should live to be a centenarian 
the heart would flutter 3,784,320,000 times. 

‘* Mind you, I have been talking about the 
normal heart, or the heart that is called nor- 
mal by the men who ought to know. The 
fact of the business is that but few normal 
hearts are found in this age. The human 
heart is overworked for one reason and 
another. A surplusage of poison in the 
blood, undue excitement resulting from 
the stress of modern business methods, and 
things of that sort have tended to increase 
the rate of speed at which the average heart 
must beat. Impurities of every kind which 
find lodgment in the arteries must be weeded 
out by this tireless engine and thrown off 
nto the lungs, and an increase in the 
quantity of impure substances necessarily 
means increased activity on the part of the 
heart. Hearts never break. The ex- 
pression is a poetic flight, a mere metaphor, 
butone which is universally understood. 
But hearts do wear out, and inthis age of 
rush and exciting clamor the human heart 
is unquestionably imposed upon, as in cases, 
for instance, of the excessive use of alcohol 
and tobacco or other stimulating ingredients 
which find lodgment in the human stomach. 





lives. Selfishness is not, however, as prev- 
alent as often appears. The world is yet 
full of kind-hearted people who would gladly 
give of their abundance did they realize 


‘* The figures I have given are based on 
| the normal agreed upon by the authorities, 
| but my own view is that they are much be- 


the great need which exists, but they are | low the real figures when it comes to the 
never brought into contact with it in a way | average heart of this day.”’ 


to comprehend its reality and magnitude. 

It is true that the best way to help others 
is to place them in a position to heip them- 
selves, but may not this sometimes be done 
by dropping a ray of sunshine into darkened 
lives, thereby rousing the dormant faculties 
which may have been stifled by neglect and 
despair ? 

What better time for this than the Thanks- 
giving season, when the heart is attuned to 
kind thoughts and noble impulses? What 
better way to acknowledge and give thanks 
for the blessings we have received, than to 
share them with some who are less fortu- 
nate? 

Comfortable financial condition is not the 
greatest boon we can receive, though it is 
true that many of the jolts and jars which 
beset our pathway through life may be 
avoided by a plentiful lubrication of 
money for the car in which we make our 
onward progress. The best things we have 
are those who are given us to cherish, and 
are bound to us by the ties of love and sym- 
pathy, the dear ones in the home, and the 
friendships which iliumine our lives. Yet 
there are many lonely ones to whom Thanks- 


e | 
giving appeals only as a reminder of past | 
joy, and of dear ones long since gone from | 


mortal sight. 


To share the warmth and brightness of | 


one’s home with such is an inestimable priv- 
ilege, which should not be lost sight of as 
frequently as itis. Butifone has not the 
environment of home, or having such knows 
of none to partake of Thanksgiving joy with 


|of the sick room was noticeable. 


| 


them, there yet remains to all who are com- | 
fortably circumstanced the opportunity to | 


i ey where it will do a great | 
— “ | stomachs manage dry food better than that | ously been dissolved in a little water, and add 


deal of good. 

It is not even necessary to look for those 
who need our help. At every street corner 
stands a member of the Salvation Army, 
patiently enduring cold and storms, one of a 
noble band cdnsecrated to the work of min- 
istering to the needs of the lowest strata of 
humanity, deeming no service too menial, 
no sacrifice too great, and accomplishing, by 
simple yet efficient methods, such as no 
others have ever had the courage to adopt, 
a vast amount of good results in the service 
of humanity’s God. Give to them of your 
abundance, and it will be used to the best 
advantage. Their work is open to the in- 
spection of all, and familiarity with what it 
accomplishes evokes only admiration and 
appreciation. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
+> o 
The Workbox. 
CROCHETED AFGHAN. 

Among the many rules for afghans this 
is aspretty as any I have seen. Twelve 
skeins of light blue Germantown wool for 
the centre, and five each of the following 
colors for the border—terra-cotta, maize, 
light blue, olive and pink. With light blue 
wool and amedium-sized hook, chain 348 
stitches. 








1st row—Miss 1 stitch,(*) 1 double (or slip- | 


per stitch) in each of next 13 stitches, 3 all | 


in next, 1 double in each of 13 stitches, miss 
2, repeat from (*) to end of row. 


2d row—Miss first double, (*), 1 double in | 


each of next 13 (always working into back 
part of loop), work 3 in next, 1 double in 
each of next 13, miss 2, repeat from (*) to 
end of row. 


Repeat the second row until there are 35 | 


ridges of the blue for the centre, or 70 rows, | 
| comparatively rare occurrence. False croup 


This finishes 


9 


counting 2 rows toa ridge. 


centre. 


along edge of blue. 
15th row—With maize color work 7 ribs. 
28th row—With blue, 7 ribs. 
42d row—With olive, 7 ribs. 
56th row—With pink, 7 ribs. 


| 
| 
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| A Sick-Room Hint. 


| 
| In a recent case of illness in which a 


| trained nurse was employed the pleasant air 
When 
comment was made the nurse explained 
how it was managed. A few pieces of brown 
paper had been soaked in saltpetre water 
and allowed to dry. When occasion re- 
quired a piece of this was laid in a tin pan 
kept for the purpose (the coal scuttle would 
doas well),a handful of dried lavender 
tlowers laid upon it and a match applied. 
The aroma was particularly refreshing 
and agreeable. Another suggestion in 
the same line applies to the use of lav- 
ender in another form. A few drops of 
oil of lavender poured into a glass of very 
hot water will purify the air of a room al- 
most instantly. This bit of knowledge is 
useful to the hostess whose dinner must be 
served in a small dining-room neur the 
kitchen. If the mixture is made just be- 
fore dinner is announced, by the time the 
company enters the room will be filled with 
a faint, intangible, but thoroughly accept- 
able odor of freshness, and all disagreeable 
stuffiness removed.—Harper’s Bazar. 


>> 


Hints to Dyspeptics. 
Eat slowly, masticating the food very 











| thoroughly, even more so if possible than is 


| required in health. The more time the 
food spends in the mouth, the less it will 


| spend inthe stomach. Avoid drinking at | adiendes Se tie 


and thus prevent its accumulating in the 
throut at night and bringing on an attack of 
common croup. A child who is accustomed 
to have croup should be kept outdoors as 
mu has possible in the open air and sun- 


shine. Itis not safe to keep him within 
doors and thus Weaken his vitality. Some 


doctors advise bathing such children daily 


in water the temperature of the room, grad- 
ually chilling it until itiscold. Follow such 


a bath with a vigorous rubbing, which will 
leave the flesh warm with the action of fric- 
tion. Do not begin such daily baths, how- 
ever, until the child is perfectly well.— 
Tribune. 


an 
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The Need of Water-Drinking. 

A well-known nerve specialist has said 
that ‘‘ all neurasthenics (that is, people with 
unhealthy nerves) have desiccated nerves 
and suffer from an insufficiency of fluid in 
the tissues of the body.’”’ It is probably 
that we all, in more or less degree, even 
when not conscivus of any definite symp- 
toms, are suffering in some part of our sys- 
tem for the lack of enough fluid, and espe- 
cially of enough pure, cool water. 

We know that so nicely is the human body 
adjusted and adapted toits uses that one 
part cannot suffer without all suffering. If 
the nerves are desiccated, or dried through 
lack of fluid, then it is certain that other 
tissues are also suffering from the same 
lack, and that the wheels of the wonderful 
machinery are being clogged by reason of 
waste matter which is not washed away. 

We see by this that water does for usa 
three-fold service. It feeds, it washes and 
it carries away the cinders of the body fur- 
nace ; and through the want of it we are ex- 
posed to many and great dangers. The tis- 
sues become too dry, the blood is thick and 
its flow sluggish, and the retained waste of 
the body sets up a condition which the doc- 
tors call ** autointoxication ”’ or self-poison- 
ing. This condition may give rise to almost 
any known symptoms, from a pimple to 
heart failure, and is really responsible for 
mostof the semi-invalids with whom the 
world is largely peopled. 

To obtaip the best results from water- 
drinking certain rules should be observed. 
People do not all need the sameamount, and 
it may take a little experimenting to find 
out just how much should be taken in indi- 
vidual cases. It has been stated by some 
physicians that fiveor six pints should be 
taken during the twenty-four hours. Of 
this only a moderate quantity should be 
taken with the meals. It is a mistake to 
take no water with a meal, but it is, perhaps, 
a greater mistake to wash food down with 
water, especially with ice-water. 

The best time for water drinking is at 
night and early in the morning. It is well 
to form the habit of slowly sipping, during 
the bath and while dressing, two or three 
glasses of cool—not ice-cold—water. Two or 
three more may be sipped at bedtime, and 
again two or three glasses an hour or two 
before luncheon and before dinner. 

In a very short time the value of this 
habit will become apparent inthe resultant 
general improvement in digestion, temper 
and appearance.—Youth’s Companion. 


Domestic Hints. 


IRISH MOSS BLANC MANGE. 

Let one tablespoonful of Irish moss remain in 
tepid water for fifteen minutes, then putin a 
strainer and hold under the faucet, allowing cold 
water to run over it for one minute. This removes 
| the crude seaweed fiavor. Put the mossin one 
| pint of milk and let simmer for fifteen minutes. 
| Remove from the stove and press through a 

ak up the moss, retaining a part 

















meals; at most take a few sips of warm | of itin the blanc mange. Some persons prefer 
drink at the close of the meal, if the food is | that all the moss be retained. When almost cold, 


very dry incharacter. In general,dyspeptic 
containing much fluid. Eat neither very hot 
nor cold food. The best temperature is about 
that of the body. Avoid exposure to 
cold after eating. Be careful to avoid ex- 
cess in eating. Eat no more than the wants 
of the system require. Sometimes less than 
is really needed must be taken when diges- 
tion is very weak. Strength depends not on 
what is eaten, but on what is digested. 
Never take violent exercise of any sort, 
either mental or physical, either just before 
or just after a meal. It is not good to, sleep 
immediately after eating, nor within four 
hours of a meal. Never eat more than three 
times a day, and make the last meal very 
light. For many dyspeptics two meals are 
better. than more. Never eat a morsel 
of any sort between meals. Never eat 
when very tired, whether exhausted from 
mental or physical labor. Never eat when 
the mind is worried or the temper ruffled, if 
possible to avoid doing so. Eat only food 
that is easy of digestion, avoiding com- 
plicated and indigestible dishes, and taking 
but one to three kinds at a meal. Most per- 
sons will be benefited by the use of oatmeal, 
wheat meal, cracked wheat, and other 
whole-grain preparations, though many 
will find it necessary to avoid vegetables, 


| especially when fruits are taken.—Public 


Health Journal. 
—_- a 


A Croupy Ccugh. 

In the chill weather that comes with late 
October days little children are likely to 
take cold, and a croupy cough may develop. 
If this is not attended to it may turn into 
croup. Every mother knows the peculiar 
noise which a child with croup makes in 
breathing. Membranous croup is one of 
the most dreaded of diseases, but one of 


is avery cummon disease, but one that is 


With terra cotta work 7 ribs, or 14 rows, | easily reached by medicine, and it seldom or 


never proves fatal when properly treated. 
There is nohome remedy for membranous 
croup, and only a doctor can tell common 
croup from the more dangerous disease. No 
time must be lost, and until the doctor comes 


70th row—With a scallop on last row of | the little one must be kept warm, and if it 


border with pink wool. Now on other side 


of blue work the same border. 


of the different shades. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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Heart-Beats of a Lifetime. 

“Did you ever take the trouble to figure 
out how many times the normal heart would 
flutter in a lifetime? ” the young statistician 
inquired of afriend. ‘* Well, the subject 
cannot be treated with absolute accuracy, 
but onemay make a good guessat it. All 
hearts do not beat at the same rate of speed, 
and there are lapses even in the rate of speed 
at which the normal heart flutters. Shocks 
and undue excitement will frequently either 
suppress momentarily the heart’s activities 
or produce the opposite effect in a quickened 
rate of speed, an excited, erratic sort of 
fluttering generally referred to as palpita- 
tion. However, the wise men who have 
burnt much oil in studying this important 
organ in its relation tothe other organs of 
the human system have decided that the 
normal heart will peat seventy-two times 
every minute. Frequently the heart of an 
apparently well person will flutter one hun- 
dred times a minute, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that a heart will fall below the normal. 
But seventy-two is the normal agreed upon, 
and we may take this as a basis of com- 
putation. If a heart beats seventy-twotimes 
every minute in the course of one hour, it wil 
beat 4320times. During one day, or twenty- 





| 
| 
| 


Knit fringe | 
| @ teaspoonful must be given. 


is only a year old it must take a half a tea- 
spoonful of syrup of ipecac. If over a year old 
This should 
produce vomiting in fifteen minutes. If the 
vomiting does not occur in fifteen minutes the 
dose should be repeated, for there is 
danger now of true croup or the forma- 
tion of a membrane not merely of phlegm in 
the larynx. Assoon as vomiting occurs in 
ordinary croup the hard breathing ceases 
and the child quiets down into sleep, for the 
danger is past for the time. Theattack may 
come on the next night, but it is not likely 
to do so if the little one is carefully guarded 
from cold and taken care of. Its cold must 
be doctored the next day and for several 
days, until it is cured. A croupy child 
must be kept within doors several days after 
an attack. 

A child whose colds are apt to turn into 
croup should be dressed carefully with 
flannels, and should wear woollen stock- 
ings and heavy, warm shoes. As soon as 
he has a croupy cough rub his chest with 
hot camphorated oil, keeping the heat in 
by laying warm flannel or cotton batting 
over the chest und between the shoul- 
ders. Give him mild doses of ipecac for 
his cold. A teaspoonful.of a mixture of 
a teaspoonful of ipecac dissolved in 
as tumbler. of water given once an 
hour during the day will loosen the cold. 
It will not produce vomiting, but will 





loosen the phlegm gradually during the day, 


stir in two saccharine tablets which have previ- 


vanilla extract. Pour in individual jelly moulds, 
and when ice cold serve with cream. 
SALMON LOAF. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add two eggs well beaten, two-thirds of a 
cup of cracker crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, 
and all from one can of salmon. Remove the 
bones and skin from the salmon and add to the 
above mixture. Work until very fine; put in a 
greased baking powder can, cover, and steam 
one hour. Remove from can while hot and set 
onice. Serve sliced on platter, garnished with 
hard-boiled eggs, parsley and quurters of lemon 

STUFFED EGGS. 

Cut off the tops of hard boiled eggs and care- 
fully remove the yolks with the handleof a 
spoon. Cut off the other end of the egg so that 
they will stand, then fill with the following mix- 
ture: the white meat of cold chicken chopped 
fine, a small piece of melted butter, a hpinc of 
salt, the yolks of the eggs and one teaspoon of 
cream for each egg used. If eaten cold, garnish 
the dish with parsely, but if hot, serve with 
drawn-butter sauce. 

RICE OMELET SOUFFLE. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of wellewashed Caro- 
lina rice ina pins anda half of milk until stiff. 
Stir in two ounces of butter, half a pint of cream 
and four egg yolks beaten light with two ounces 
of granulated sugar and vanilla to taste, add a 
quarter of a pound of citron cut fine and two 
ounces of almonds blanched and pounded fine 
ina mortar. Stir all well together, adding at the | 
last four whites of eggs beaten very stiff. Put in 
a pudding dish and bake until firm—about half an 
hour. Serve immediately in the dishin which it 
was baked. 

BOILED EGGS. 

Drop the egg inte boiling water by a long-han- 
dled spoon, but do not cover the egg with water 
or it will burst. For soft-boiled eggs cook three 
minutes; medium, three and one-half minutes; 
ard, five to ten minutes. 

APPLE CUSTARD. 

Pare, core and quarter half a dozen fine, large 
cooking apples, put them ina double boiler with 
the grated rind of half a large lemon, cook until 
tender, and press through a sieve; there must be 
three-quarters of a pint of the puree. Add an 
ounce and a half of granulated sugar, and set it 
away to get cold. Then beat three eggs very 
light and stir gradually intoa pint of rich milk 
alternately with the apple puree, add a little cin- 
namon, pour it into a pudding dish and bake 
about twenty minutes. Serve cold with a little 
einnamon and suyar sifted over it. 
ee vis 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


The Japanese fern-balls make pretty centre- 
pieces for occasional use, if suspended from a 
chandelier by an invisible wire. They should 
hang to within aninch of the table centre, and 
if a circular mat of mirror-glass is put just under- 
neath, a very pretty effect is secured. 

New triple dressing-mirrors come in oval 
shapes, instead of the square style so long in 
vogue. Those in black are extremely effective. 

An oculist points out a simple but very com- 
mon error that works a steady injury to the eye. 
Persons writing ata desk or working by a win- 
dow, who use the right hand, should be careful 
that the light falls upon their work from the left 
side sufficiently direct to remove any chance of 
casting a shadow on the work by the movement 
of the hand. A woman sewing will often seat 
herself by the window or lamp in such a way that 
the shadow of her hand falls constantly upon the 
point in her work at which she is using the 
needle. A left-handed person should be equally 
careful from the other side. The same authority 
says that the wearing of plain black clothes is a 
strain on the sight. Persons with weak eyesight 
quickly feel this strain and should be relieved 
from it. A plain black surface offers no focus to 
the eye, and therefore tires it very quickly, 
Figured cloth, though it may be all black, is 
preferable. 

To make old-fashioned boiled cider apple sauce 
boil down a quart of new sweet cider to two- 
thirds of its original quantity. Then peel, quar- 
ter and core as many apples as it will cover well 
and boil slowly until the apples are tender. Re- 





same way. Turn all together and keep in a stone 
jar. 

Torid the house of black ants there is, per- 
haps, no better rule than the old and long tried 
one of brushing thoroughly all the cracks and 
crevices infested by insects, with a hot solution 
of alum and water. Two pounds of alum should 
be dissolved in three quarts of water and al 
lowed to stand until the alum is dissolved. It 
should be boiling hot while itis being used. All 
household insects disappear before this treat- 
ment. 

Cream sauces should always be made with 
flour. Cornstarch requires so long atime to be- 
come thoroughly cooked that it is not adapted 
for thickening milk. One reason for this is that 
milk should never be boiled, because of its as- 
tringent effect upon the system. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that physicians order boiled 
milk when they desire to administer an astrin- 
gent. 

Broths, purees and other thick soups are highly 
nourishing, but clear soups, when served as the 
first course of a dinner, are of value only because 
they supply warmth and start the digestive 
juices into action. 

Shetland shawls, if not very dirty, may be 
cleaned by rubbing them with magnesia and flour 
mixed in equal proportions, changing 1t as it gets 
dirty. This plan is also excellent for woolen 
shawls, provided they are not made of very heavy 
wool. 

Never send a jelly that has been begun to 
table a second time in the same form. Break it 
up and serve in jelly glasses, or divide it tnto 
rough pieces and heap it up in a dishas rock jelly. 
The appearance of a dish makes a wonderful 
difference. 

Delicious chocolate caramels may be made 
by boiling together one-half cupful 
sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, 
half cupful of milk or cream, 


one 


sweetened chocolate. Flavor with vanilla. Test 


by dropping a small portion into ice water. 


fire at once. Pour into buttered pans. 
is cold mark in squares. 


of 


_ one half 
cupful of butter and two ounces of grated un- 


If it 


cracks when bent it should be removed from the 
Before it 








‘Fashion Motes. 





a*s Some charming hats are made of quarter 
inter- | 


inch wide strips of tine felt and velvet, 
woven in basket fashion. The brim is either 
of draped velvet, silk or felt. A variation of this 
is made by braiding the strips flatly and loosely, 
then sewing them together in circular form to fit 
the crown. The material may be all one color 
or a mingling of black and white. 

«*s Another popular and pretty style that may 
be easily managed by deft fingers is the draping 
of a soft fabric, lightly embroidered with chenille. 
A pretty hat of this description was of deep blue 
velvet, on which a design of interlaced rings was 
outlined in white chenille. The turban shape 
was covered with this, the brim being of the plain 
velvet, with a fall of heavy white lace over it. 
Two huge choux, or rosettes, of white and blue 
taffeta ribbons, with fringed edges, were perched 
on the left side,and two smaller ones were caught 
on the side bandeau. 

a*s It would be easy to get the design for the 
chenille outlining by placing around object of 
the size desired on the velvet or silk and mark- 
ing around it with a colored crayon, having each 
ring half way within another. 

a*sA smart costume of silky-gray zibeline, 
flecked with white, has a three-quarter coat so 
losely fitted that it has the effect of an upper 
skirt. The coat skirt can be detached from 
under the silk belt, leaving a jaunty little coat. 
The front is pouched and has revers of turquoise 
blue cloth, embroidered with black and white, 
and edged with alternate folds of gray and blue 
cloth. 

















move the apples, and put in more and cook in the 


a*,A bewitching evening gown 1s of sea green 
chiffon ‘‘accordioned’”’ and veiled with green 
net, spangled with opalescent paillettes. Narrow 
panels ot creamy lace are inserted in the net 
skirt, and garlands of pink tinted roses of chif- 
fon with velvet foliage encircle the skirt at ithe 
hem. The belt is of pale pink satin, and the 
sleeves are narrow bands of the satin, with tiny 
roses of chiffon applied so closely as to touch 
one another. 

a*, Another pretty evening gown is of palest 
blue Liberty crepe, with inlet lines of black Chan- 
tilly lace at each seam. The flounce is of the 
crepe, headed and bordered by the inserted lace, 
which is of serpentine design. The corsage is 
draped in surplice fashion, and the lace that en- 
circles the decolletage serves as sleeves, and ex- 
tends to waist line on each side, meeting in a 
point. A black velvet sash completes the cos- 


tume. 
a*s Black and white silk embroideries on chiffon 


and taffeta silks are useful in many ways for 
trimming, and then there are bands of white silk 
embroidered in black and white, which can be 
purchased all ready for use. There are also em- 
broidered {chiffon bands done in colored silks, 
spangles and jewels 

«#*s Jet is not especially conspicuous as one of 
the season’s novelties in trimming, but in, the 
fine-cut beads and tiny ¢pangles it is used. Some 
of the passementerie bands are beautifully fine, 
both in design and quality, and then there are 
bands of fine net with edges to match, patterned 
with floral designs done in tiny spangles 

«#*, Chenille is very much employed for combi- 
nation trimmings, and is used by itself in scroll 
designs. A great deal of Persian embroidery is 
seen, and particularly when it is applied to 


linens. 
a*, AS to buttons, there is everything and 


every kind, but the button covered with silk, lace 
and velvet, embroidered, if you like, is the latest 
fancy. 





Gems o¢ Thougbt.__ 


.---Forgive your enemies and conquer your 
aversions. 

.---There is only one person you need to man- 
age, and thatis yourself.—T. De Witt Talmage. 

.---When we come to Christ he puts us tuo 
school, and the Holy Spirit is our teacher.—R. G. 
Campbell. 

.---Consider what must be involved in the 
truth that God is infinite, and that you are a part 
of his plan. 

.---Realize worrying as an enemy which de- 
stroys your happiness. Realize that it can be 
cured by persistent effort. 

----There is no need of exercise in spiritual 
gymnastics to secure the Holy Spirit; a pure life 
and a true faith are the simple requisites.—L. A. 
Crandall. 


---Patience and strength are what we need; 


an earnest use of what we have now: and all the 
time an earnest discontent until we come to what 
we ought to be.—Phillips Brooks. 

.-- The only real relief isin absolute conquest; 
and, the earlier the battle begins, the easier and 
the shorter it will be. If one can keep irritability 
under, one may escape a struggle to the death 
with passion.—Juliana H. Ewing. 

.---Crowd not religion into a corner of the day. 
Would men spend those hours they wear out in 
plots and devices in communion with God, and 
leave all on him by venturesome believing, they 
would have more peace and comfort.—Joseph 
Eliot, 1664. 

.---Not till we are ready to throw our very life’s 
love into the troublesome little things can we be 
really faithful in that which is least and faithful 
also in much. Every day that dawns brings 
something to do, which can never be done as well 
again.—James Reed. : 

.---Finish every day and be done withit. You 
have done what you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities, no doubt. crept in; forget them as 
soon as youcan. Tomorrow is a new day; begin 
it well and serenely, and with too high a spirit to 
be cumbered with your old nonsense. This day 
is all that is good and fair. It is too dear, with 
its hopes and invitations, to waste a moment on 
the yesterdays.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

.---Creeds and doctrines are the attempts to 
explain existing facts. Creeds do not produce 
the life. The creeds and opinions may change, 
but the realities remain and are unchangeable. 
They are the phenomena to be explained. The 
creeds and doctrines are the varying explana- 
tions. The events and active forces are the evi- 
dences of the life force. Itis an intelligent per- 
sonal agency. He lives. He is the life of his 
cause. By him any man may come into a new 
life. Through him millions have brought their 
lives “‘ into tune with the universe.” If we are 
wise we shall pay more regard to him, to his 
teaching, to his work and his personal fellowship. 
—A. Wheaton. 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservati 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 


of repairs. Sold 


ve for leather ever discovered. Saver 


everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDAED OIL CO. 














The World Beautiful. 


Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 
Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear! 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love knot on his spear! 


Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 

Life hath its regal natures yet,— 
True, tender, brave and sweet! 


Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 
—Whittier. 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe is the modern 
Bayard to whom Mr. Whittier referred in 
the stanzas quoted above taken from his 
poem entitled ‘‘The Hero.’”’ It is wonder- 
ful to discover the degree to which the bi- 
ographies of the great men of New England 
are written in the hearts of the poets. In 
all the literature of the world there is noth- 
ing to compare, in extent, to the way in 
which this group of American poets—Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier and Dr. Holmes— 
have celebrated each other, and also such 
of their friends and neighbors as_in- 
spired such tribute in their poems. This 
| poem of Whittier to Doctor Howe is one 
| of peculiar interest today, as we stand on 
|the eve of the celebration of the cente- 
nary of this remarkable man, who united in 
| himself the power to bring great qualities 
| to bear on the most diverse human events 
|and human needs. The gallant daring 
| defender of the Greeks in their conflict for 
| liberty agains the Turks became the teacher 
| and consoler of the blind,—the wise leader 
who was to inaugurate for them a new 
| place in life, and again it was he who en- 
| listed the psychologicaland scientific inter- 
est of the world in his successful methods 
of unlocking the prison house of Laura 
Bridgeman, who was blind, deaf and dumb, 
and yet who became able through Doctor 
Howe’s methods to come into communica- 
tion with the world in which she lived. 
Well does Mr. Whittier say :— 
Peace hath higher test of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
The celebration tomorrow will be a beau- 
iful tribute to one of humanity’s great bene- 
factors, but it may well be an event to in- 
spire anew all noble and earnest effort 
toward that only true ideal of life,—that 
which comes not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. Dr. Howe was one of the wis- 
est and most beneficent of philanthropists, 
whose judgment kept the fine balance be- 
tween true sympathy and unavailing sacrifice. 
He inaugurated a newmethod of humane 
care for the blind. He saw the innate weak - 
ness of demanding for them the sacrifice of 
other lives in attempts to care for them as 
| subjects only for aid, and he constructed 
' and applied that system of wise philanthropy 
| which makes opportunity for the afflicted, 











and helps them to help themselves. The de- | 


velopment of faculties, and the training that 

gives to each a special occupation, confer a 
| happiness which no external aid or care 

ean inspire, and it is this wise purpose that 
| Dr. Howe conceived and embodied in his 

work that Boston will celebrate in Tremont 
| Temple tomorrow. It is they who, like Dr. 
Howe, work with constructive methods,— 
with heart and hope and belief ,—who are con- 
tributing to the general well being, and not 
those who conceive of life as sacrifice, and 
of sacrifice as some negation of denial In- 
stead of denial we want affirmation and en- 
thusiasm and vitality. It is he who goes for- 
ward intoachievement who contributes to the 
wealth of life, rather than he who ina mis- 
taken reading of sacrifice throws his life 
away. 

There is something to be said for taking 
life naturally, within the relations that de- 
| velop for us by virtue of the natural selec- 
| tion and elective affinities of temperament, 
| rather than to stake out all one’s territory 
| in right angles, and to hold the con- 
| viction that because a given thing is diffi- 

cult and disagreeable it must, therefore, be 
desirable. Sacrifice is a word involving 
such profound and mystic meaning that it 
is not unfrequently dislocated from its true 





scheme for the betterment of humanity. 
This is to say that the progress of life is ot 
a two-fold nature,—that which results from 
individual effort and that from the general 
onward trend of events, and it is he who 
shall clearly see these forces and be able to 
write them, who will be the most potent aid 
in advancement. Mr. Whittier calls Dr. 
Howe “‘the Cadmus of the blind,” and the 
serene exaltation 2nd power of Dr. Howe is 
imaged in this stanza: 
As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action, 
In his noon of calmness lies. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


‘Brilliants. — 





The passive soul in waiting stands, 
To feel as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true life its own renew. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Joy is the lesson set for some, 
For others pain best teacher is; 
We know not which for us shall come, 
But both are Heaven’s high ministries. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Crown us with love, and so with peace; 
Transfigure duty to delight; 
Our lips inspire, our faith increase, 
Brighten with hope our darkest night. 
Bring us from earthly bondage free 
To find our heaven in serving Thee. 
—Henry Wilder Foote 
Thitk not again the wells of life to fill, 
By any conscious act of your own will; 
Retire within the silence of your own soul, 
| And let God’s spirit enter and control. 
| The springs of feeling which you thought wer 
stilled, 
Shall be so deepened, sweetened aad refilled. 
—Anna J. Granniss. 





Oh, let thy wisdom be my guide, 
Nor take thy light from me away; 
Thy grace be ever at my side, 
That from Thy path I may not stray; 
But feeling that Thy hand is o’er me, 
In steadfast faith my course fulfill, 
And keep Thy word, and do Thy will, 
Thy love within, Thy heaven before me! 
—Wolfgang C. Dressier. 


And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 
—Tennyson. 
Thou canst o’ercome this heart of mine. 
Thou wilt victorious prove; 
For everlasting strength is Thine, 
And everlasting love. 
—Charles Wesley. 


Hotes and Queries, — 








KING EDWARD’s NEw TITLE.—* R. W. C.”: 
| King Edward’s new title is to be as follows: 
| “* Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of 
| the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
| land, and of the British Dominions Beyond the 
| Sea, K 
| India.’ 
| How ro MAKE CHop SvuEyY.—“* Curious ”: W. 
| E. 8. Fales, who for several years was vice con- 
| sul at Amoy, China, is a cook of superexcellence. 
Said he: *‘ There is a growing taste on the part 
of Americans for Chinese dishes. Chinese 
taurants have sprung up all over the cities, 
and they are well patronized, especially at 
night. The dish mostly in demand is chow 
chop suey, a most delicious concoction, 
if properly prepared. For the benefit of 
those who do not care to go to a 
Chinese restaurant, let me give the recipe 
so that it can be made by any intelligent 
housewife. For four persons—Two chickens’ 
livers, two chickens’ gizzards, one pound young, 
clean pork cut into small pieces, half an ounce 
of green root ginger, two stalks of celery. Saute 
this in a frying pan over a hot fire, adding four 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, half a cup of boiling water, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, black and red pepper to taste, 
dash of cloves and cinnamon. When nearly done 
add small can of mushrooms, half a cup of either 
bean sprouts or French green peas, or string 
beans chopped fine, or asparagus tips. The See 
Yu sauce which is eaten with this delectable dish 
can be procured at any Chinese grocery.” 

MALARIA AND THE MosqQuitTorEs.—‘ W. H 
F.”: Doctor Kovh and other scientists some 
time ago demonstrated that malaria is conveyed 


ing, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
’ 


res- 





| significance, and made to do duty in 
ways wholly foreign to its meaning. As 
'a matter of fact, the good befalls, and 
| circumstances are more largely benefi- 
|}cent than we always give them the 
/eredit of being. A very great part of | 
one’s individual life is the life that he does | 
| not himself personally live, but in which | 
he shares. The great events of the world | 
area part of the personal interest of each | 
and every one. The entire texture of Amer- 
ican life is exalted and ennobled as well as | 
| enlarged by the splendid moral victory in | 
New York last week, and the defeat and | 
downfall of that phase of corruption under | 
_ the general name of Tammany. Itis agreat | 
_ victory for the cause of good government | 
| and good citizenship, and it radiates its tide | 
| of new energy over the country. 
Another great event that has its relation | 
| of significance to the civilized world is the | 
| completion of the Trans-Siberian railway, | 
|opening vast plains to colonization and 


| civilization, and at once making itself a new | 


| factor toaffect the narkets and immigration. 
| Constantly are great events, of which these 
| two are typical, occurring, which enlarge and 
exalt the general life, and in which each in- | 
dividual life has its share. There is an! 
enormous waste of energy and misdirected 
endeavor in charities and sacrifices which | 
benefit no one. Maurice Maeterlinck has | 
well said: 


“In this world there are thousands of weak, 
noble creatures who fancy that sacrifice always 
must be the last word of duty; thousands of 
beautiful souls that Know not what should be 
done, and seek only to yield up their life, holding 
that to be virtue supreme. They are wrong; 
supreme virtue consists in the knowledge 
of what should be done, in the power to 
decide for ourselves whereto we should 
offer our life. The duty each holds to 
be his is by no means his permanent duty. 
The paramount duty of all is to throw our 
conception of duty into clearest possible light. 
The word duty itself will often contain far more 
error and moral indifference than virtue. And 
meanwhile there are certain ideas that prevail 
on renouncement, resignation and sacrifice, that 
are far more destructive to the most beautiful 
moral forces of man than great vices, or even 
than crimes.”’ 


Dr. Howe’s achievements, in his generous 
and humane work owed much to his ability 
to discern these leading currents and events 
in his own time, and to work in harmony 
with them; as the philanthropist of today 
may find the events—such as the defeat of 
Tammany or the completion of an inter- 





to man by the bite of the mosquito, but the merit 
of having clothed this scientific proof into a com- 
prehensive form to convince even the less scien- 
tifically disposed majority belongs to the Englis! 
physician, Doctor Manson, of London, who 
experimented with mosquitoes fed on the blood 
of malaria patients which has been brought to 
him from Italy to London. There, the doctor's 
own son, also a_ physician, submitted to the 
experiment of having himself bitten by these 
mosquitoes. The immediate consequence was 
that he fell ill with malaria, of which he was 
quickly cured by the application of appropriate 
remedies. If, therefore, in London, where any 
different communication of malaria was excluded 
its conveyance by the mosquito was proved 
there remained still a further experiment to be 
made in order to prove that the communication 
of the disease not only was effected solely and 
exclusively by mosquitoes, but that it was not 
effected in any other way. To obtain this proot 
the physicians Sambon, Law and Ferzi had 
built a mosquito-proof house in a district of th 
Roman Campagna where all the inhabitants sut- 
fered from malaria, and they stayed there wit! 
heir servants from the beginning of July till tli 
end of October. During the day they walked 
about in the open air, disregarding the usual pri 

cautionary measures, and even abstaining fro: 

quinine, keeping within their mosquito-proo! 
house from sunset to sunrise—that is, during th: 
time when the mosquitoes are wont to swarm 
Not one of them was taken ill, while all the! 
neighbors fell victims to the malaria. This proo 
was the most conclusive. 

PIANO PLAYING.—“ Little Girl”: In an 
mirable article on this subject inthe Ladies Hon: 
Journal, Josef Hofmann gives this advice: “ 1 
not practice over two hours in succession; alto- 
gether not more than six hours daily. Beware « 
overstudying your pieces, and stop when ye 
have been fairly successful a few times with tl 
passages which you have been studying. It | 
advisable to keep the ears open, rather than th: 
eyes, and always to use the best possible instr 
ment for practicing, so that you may know 
whether it is the fault of the instrument or that 
of the fingers if you miss a‘tone. In this way th: 
ear will be accustomed to euphony, and the sens: 
for beauty of sound will be cultivated. Quick pis 
sages should repeatedly be played at a slowc'! 
tempo, slow ones at a quicker tempo—tl 
latter because a tendency to dragging is create: 
by the constant slow playing of a passage. |) 
not waste too much time on finger exercises. | 
the long run they will impair the musici 
nature of the student. Youcan employ your til 
much better by selecting technically difficult pa- 
Sages from good compositions and _ practisi! 
them like etudes. I would also advise the st'- 
dent to attend orchestral concerts as frequent): 
as possible, for these are of greater benefit tha 
anything else. Follow no system in practicing. 
Do not play from nine o’clock sharp until twelv' 
every forenoon, and so on through several years. 
but play different pieces at different hours an‘ 
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continental railroad—to be factors in his 


on different days. Never practice until fatigue 
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ng medicines to stop pain, we should 
ch as inflict injury on the system. 
Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
4 Chloral stop pain by destroying 
.e of perception, the patient losing 
ver of feeling. This isamost destruc- 
cetice; itmasks the symptoms, shuts 
_ instead of removing trouble, breaks 
he stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
ed for a length of time, kills the 
and produces local or general paral- 





» is no necessity for using these un- 
agents when a positive remedy, like 
VAY’S READY RELIEF will stop | 
-t exeruciating pain quicker, without | 
oe the least danger, in either infant | 


Miscellaneous, 


Three Calls. 

“ And do you find many changes?”’ 

tully’s sa ae back in her chair, thought- 
u ul 
pe g § the man she had not seen for ten 

“No, I can’t say I do.” 

“You are changed.” 

“Am I?” 
ae = changed both outwardly and in- 

y. 1en you were y 
prey ae y ere no one, now you are 

She looked at him for a moment in silence. 

“T wonder,” she said at last “ if you tind me 
as much changed as I do you?” 

He took advantage of the Opportunity she 
gave him and looked long at her fair face. 

He ignored her remark altogether. “ Why have 
you never married?” he asked. 

She clasped her hands at the back of her 
charming head with a little yawn. 

“I have been unfortunate,” she said. “All 
the men who wanted to marry me I did not care 
for, and all the men I cared for did not want to 
marry me! It is the general ‘cussedness’ of 
Fate,” she finished with a low laugh. 

“I think it is due more to the general‘ cussed- 
ness ’ of your own nature,” he answered gravely. 

Her dark eyes twinkled. “I amafraid youare out 
of practice,” she said,“ in making pretty speeches. 
And what are you going to do now you are home 





| again?” 


stantly stops the most excruciating | 
allays inflammation and cures con- 
s, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, | 
.. or other glands or mucous mem- | 


| one respect. 


“ T haven’t decided about my future—except in 
I hope to marry.” 
She turned to him in surprise. “ Are you en 


| gaged, then? ” she asked. 


He shook his head. “I want to know if you 


| will be my wife?” 


A little color crept into her cheeks. “ I wish 


| you wouldn't,” she said. * You should remember 


STOPS PAIN 


Sold by all druggists. 


ents per bottle. 


Poetry. 


THE FOREST. 
When the sky is wild and dreary, 
And the chill winds blow, 
rhen the forest on the hillside 
Wears its crown of snow. 


When the sky is softer growing, 
Shall its leaves unfold. 

In their fair, their verdant beauty, 
As in days of old. 


ro and fro its branches waving, 
Meet, then part again, 

\s the sky in deeper shadow, 
sends the talling rain. 


In its boughs the dear birds nesting, 
Live and prosper, day by day, 
rhen, as autumn brings its sadness, 
All the trees are gay. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimae, Mass. 








->--- 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 
if on some still and sombre night 
One set a candle on the ground, 
The worm and the woodlouse, lured by_thejlight, 
Ere long will gather round. 


Chose dingy lodgers of the Dark, 
That move men’s loathing and disgust, 
To vreet the splendor of Light’s poorest spark 
Grope through the mould and dust! 
eee 





STRENGTH AND SUNSHINE. 


rhe strong sun shines above thee, 
That strength, that radiance bring! 
If winter come to winter, 
When shall men hope for spring? 
—Laurence Binyon. 
~~ 





THE BUTTERFLIES. 


We saw the butterflies—by Isis! lord! 

Chou had’st not missed the flag flower or the 
lote, 

[he blood-red granite bud or palm blossom, 

Nor all thine Egypt’s gardens, viewing there 

What burning brilliance danced on double wings 

From stem to stem, or lighted on the leaves 

Blotting the gray and brown with lovely blaze 

Of crimsons, silver spotted, summer blues 

By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed ornament | 

\light with living lustre. One, all pale, 

The color of the sunrise when pear! clouds 

Take their first flush; one, as if lazulite 

Were cut to filmy blue and gold; and one, 

Black with gold bosses; and a purple one, 

Wings broad as is my palm with silvery moons 

And script of what the gods meant when they 
made 

This delicate work, flitting across the shade, 

his breath a burning jewel, at the next 

With closed vans seeming like the faded twig 

It perched on, or the dry, brown, mossy bark. 


From “The Voyage of Ithobal,” by Sir Edward 
Arnold. 





>> 


WHEREVER TBE WIND MAY 
DRIVE. 
\s ships. becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
fwo towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are searce long leagues apart descried. 


When fell the night, up sprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 


by each was cleaving, side by side: 


en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
brief absence joined anew to feel, 
\stounded, soul from soul estranged? 


\t dead of night their sails were filled, 
\nd onward each rejoicing steered— 
_ neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared! 





veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
rave barks! In light, in darkness, too, 
ough winds and tide one compass guides— 
!o that, and your own selves, be true. 


| O blithe breeze! and O great seas! 

lhough ne’er, that earliest parting past, 
your wide plain they join again, | 
ether lead them home at last. 


‘port, methought, alike they sought, 


ie purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
wounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
| last, at last, unite them there! 

—A. H. Clough. 





WE CANNOT TELL. 
ed we have sown with an earnest, will 
igh among the thorns it fell, 
vest may bring for the reapers’ hand: 
result we cannot tell. 


x we have sung with a happy heart. 
ich unheeded at the time, 

© on some tablet of memory writ 
ts power may be sublime. | 

s wv sae ‘ : : 

(1 we have spoken in tenderness, 

deed performed in love, 
inay be in the future years, 
‘1 the author rests above. 


er may know while we labor here 
| the fruits of toil may be, 
en we shall stand on the golden heights 
the gatheréd harvest see. 
—E. W. Chapman. 





ee 
he old world has some curious ways. 
You watch with eager eye, 
‘id don’t know if you ought to laugh 
Or if you ought to ery. 
—Washington Star. 
ee en eee ee 
‘ie advantage had old man Lot 
In this world of trouble and strife; 
hen in after years he got fresh 
le could go home and lick his wife. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


ae eeenne 
Were I the weather prophet 
When the storm began to brew 
I'd keep predicting sunshine 
Till it finally came true. 





| sighed as she turned away. 


| that you were always one of the men I did not 
| Want to marry.” 


“* That was in the old days ’—quietly. 

“ Why should there be any difference now? 
One could not change one’s opinion during an 
hour’s call.” 

“No,” he said: “it was not so much any 
change in me that I thought would make you give 
me adifferent answer than you did ten years ago 
as the change in yourself and your cireum- 
stances.” 

“ My circumstances are unaltered,” she said 
wonderingly, “ and as to myself—” 

“ Youare a good deal older than you were ten 
years ago.”’ 

She flushed. 

“ Then if you think I have aged so much,” she 
cried sarcastically, “ why do you wish to marry 
me?” 

“* T never said I wanted to marry you,” coolly. 
“But occasionally one’s sympathies become 
aroused and carry one away with them in spite o 
one’s self.”’ 

Her dark eyes flashed fire. 

“ Sympathies? ” she cried. “ Why should I 
arouse your sympathies? ”’ ; 

** T don’t Know exactly, but somehow I always 
feel sorry for girls like you, who have to give way 
to a younger generation.” 

Her hands fell to her sides. The enormity of 
his words seemed to stun her. 

** Youare very kind,” she cried ironically, “ but 
will you please remember that I do not require 


| your compassion, though I can never properly 


express my gratitude for your disinterestedness in 
asking me to marry you to save me from such an 
end!” 

“ Not at all ’—calmly. 

**T may be old and passe,” she said as he rose, 
‘but I have not sunk quite so low as to require 
your charity. There are atleast four men who 
would marry me tomorrow if—if I consented—men 
who really want to marry me.” 

““T don’t doubt it,’? he said gravely, ‘‘ and I 
hope you will forgive me if Ihave said anything 
which wounded you. One’s sympathies are often 
misplaced. You will let me come again, won’t 
you?” 

*“ T shall be charmed to see you,” with frigid 
formality, and then she placed a listless hand in 
his. 





But when he had goneshe went and peered in 
the mirror. 

* Do I look so old? ” she cried witha catch in | 
her breath; but she looked for wrinkles and gray 
hair in vain. | 

* When I refused him before,” she said reflec- | 
tively,“ he cried. Today—he laughed,” and she | 


” 


“It is a long while since you came to see me,” | 


| she said, as she sat down in her chair after re- 


ceiving him. 

* Yes, along while. But I have had so much to 
do that I really haven’t had time.” 

“No?” She smiled, but her fingers were beat 
ing an impatient tattoo on the arm of her chair. 

“T saw youat Hurlingham on Saturday,” she 
wenton. “ You were walking about with one 
girl the whole afternoon. Who is she? ” 

“ Oh, you must mean little Milly Danvers. Did 
you notice her? Did you ever see sucha pretty 
girl? ” 

“ Just up from the country, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Any one could tell that at once withthe 
fresh color in her face.” 

“It was not her face that made me think so” 
—seathingly. ‘ It was her hat.’ 

‘Her hat?” he repeated, blankly. 

“Yes; and the way she put it on. Instead of 
the hat being on her head, her head was rammed 
inside her hat. ‘ By their hats ye shall know 
them’ ’”’—scornfully. 

He shook his head in a mystified way. 

“ Men don’t notice such things,” he said. 

“Don’t they? ’—sceptically. ‘I think they 
know pretty well if a woman looks smart or 
not.” 

“Smart? Oh, I daresay. But, then, one 
would never associate sucha word with Milly 
Danvers. Sweet simplicity is her style.” 

She tossed her head contemptuously. ‘ You 
called me old the other day,’’ she said, ‘ and 
now L have discovered that it is you who have 
aged most. It is only old men who discover 
charms just out of the nursery.” 

‘* Milly has left school some months,” trying to 
defend himself; but she only tapped her foot on 
the ground with some irritability. 

** Don't you think we have talked enough about | 
Miss Danvers? ” she said. “ Let us start atopic 
of some interest.” 

“ Then we will talk about you,” promptly. 

She smiled faintly. “I don’t think that will 
be an absorbing subject, either,’’ she said. ‘“ Be- | 
sides, it might tempt you to be as uncomplimen- | 
tary as you were last time, and you would not be 
so amusing twice.” 

“ Did I amuse you, then? ”’ | 

“ You always amused me—even in the old days 
when ”—with unnecessary emphasis—‘‘ you and I 
were young. Do you remember how you cried 
then?” 

“ And did that amuse you? I will ery now if it 
will give you any pleasure.” 

“No! I don’t believe you could cry now if you 
chose. I wonder—” 

* And what do you wonder? ’”’ as she paused. | 

“‘T wonder what you would have done if I had 
accepted you the other day.” 

“* Perhaps I shouldn’t have asked you to marry 
me if I had not been quite certain you would 
refuse.” 

Her eyes flashed darkly. ‘I wish I had said. 
res.” 

‘ ‘*T might have kept you to your word, and what 
would you have done then?” 

He was watching her very closely, and she 
wished her color were more under her control. 

She laughed as naturally as she could. “I 
would have married you out of revenge,” she 
said. 

** Well ”—in a tone of relief—“ all things con- 
sidered itis much better that you answered as 
you did.” 

“‘ Infinitely so,”’ she replied, with perhaps too 
much emphasis, and she watched him afterward 
as he walked away from the house straight and 
tall. 

** He is too good for Milly Danvers,” she said 
with a little strangled sigh. 





* Come out ‘on the balcony,” she said; ‘it is 
so stuffy inside.” 

“ You look tired,” he said, as she threw her 
self into a chair. 

“1am tired,” she cried, “ tired of everything: 
of the eternal treadmill. Surely ’—passionately 
—‘one was made for something better than 
all this.” + 

“Have you only just found that out?”’—slowly. 

“Only just, and I have had ten years of 
it, and yet—and yet—I expect I shall come up 











again next season and do the round just the 
same.” 

“Perhaps things will be changed then—perhaps 
you will be married.” 

“Never,” she said restlessly. “I shall never 
marry.” 

“What have become of the four that wanted 
to marry you?” 

“ They have gone, thank Heaven! ” 

He looked at her intently. 

“‘f wonder if ever during your hfe,” he said, 
** you will regret any of the men you have refused, 
and wish—you had answered differently.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“That would be a just retribution for my sins, 
you think?” she said. 

‘*A man who loved you once would probably 
love you always.” 

She laughed again. 

“Tam afraid you know little of human nature,” 
She said. “‘Men only too soon console them- 
Selves. There is an instance of that close at 
hand. Look at yourself! ” 

“ I have not consoled myself ’—quietly. 

She looked away from him. 

“* How is Milly Danvers?” she asked. 

‘Milly is very happy. She is just engaged.” 

Her eyes looked even darker in contrast to the 
white face she turned to him. But her voice was 
quite firm. 

“ Accept my congratulations,” she said. 

‘* You are very kind, but—1I don’t see why I am 
to be congratulated.” 

“ Naturally ’—in a colorless, even voice—‘“‘ Miss 
Danvers’ engagement implies yours, too.” 

“It does not,” he said, a little whimsically 
“You see you were right; I was not old enough 
for Milly. Her fiance 1s ten years my senior.” 

“Tam so sorry for your disappointment,” she 
said, gently. 

“A little help is worth a world of pity,’’ mean- 
ingly. 

** And how can I help you?” 

“ By taking the disappointment away.” 

He leaned over the flowers on the balustrade so 
that he could look the better into her face. 

“I am tired of the treadmill, too,” he said. 
“Don’t you think we might bear life better if we 
faced 1t together ?”’ 

She clasped and unclasped her hands nervously. 

‘“*T did not mean to arouse your compassion 
again,” she said with a sob in her voice. 

“You have never aroused anything in my 
heart, but—love— ”’ 

* You said I was old and passe— ”’ 

‘** Ah, didn’t you see that I was acting? ” 

He took her two restless little hands in his. 

“ Dear,” he said, “‘my love has survived the 
weariness and silence of ten long years—won’t 
you trust me now? ” 

Her dark eyes were shining through a mist of 
tears. 

“1 was afraid—I was afraid,” she cried, ‘‘ that 
you had gone away from me forever, and until I 
had lost you I never knew how I loved you—how 
I wanted you!”—Mabel Robinson, in Mainly 
About People. 


~ Bouth’s Department. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED BOY. 
Oh, for the glimpse of a natural boy— 
A boy with a freckled face, 
With forehead white ’neath tangled hair 
And limbs devoid of grace. 


Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare; 
Whose knees are patched all ways; 
Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 


A boy who’s born with an appetite, 
Who seeks the pantry shelf 

To eat his “ piece” with a sounding smack— 
Who isn’t gone on himself. 


A “ Robinson Crusoe ” reading boy, 
Whose pockets bulge with trash ; 
Who knows the use of rod and gun, 

And where the brook trout splash. 


It ’s true he ’ll sit in the easiest chair, 
With his hat on his tousled head; 

That his hands and feet are everywhere, 
For youth must have room to spread. 


But he doesn’t dub his father “ old man,” 
Nor deny his mother’s call, 

Nor ridicule what his elders say, 
Or think he Knows it all. 


A rough and wholesome natural boy 
Of a good, old-fashioned clay ; 
God bless him, if he’s still on earth, 
For he ’11 make a man some day. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


>< 
Laddie. 


Lake Champlain was frozen over, and the 
skaters whozhad gathered fora good time were 
cutting fancy figures in the ice, when a dog came 
running across the lake as fast as his feet would 
earry him. 

He was a large and beautiful collie, but his 
coat, which was different from that of any collie 
ever seen in that locality, was of a bluish gray, 
just the color of a Maltese kitten. That he.was 
a dog of fine pedigree could be seen at a glance 
by the skaters who gathered around him, for his 
neck was encircled by the pure white collar that 
marks the genuine collie. A white ruff came over 
each shoulder and met the frill that covered his 
chest. His slender paws were white, and his 
silky coat was so long that it waved about as the 
wind swept by. His tail was like a drooping 
plume, and only just escaped the ground as he 
walked. His brown eyes were keen, yet gentle, 
and his countenance wore an expression of wis- 
dom. 

Whenever a hand reached out to touch his 
leather collar, the dog braced back on the ice and 
displayed a row of gleaming white teeth. Not 
until a small boy approached him did he display 
any willingness to be friendly, but when this boy 
spoke the collie looked up with an air that said as 
plainly as words, “ Yes, I’ll go with you,” and 
wagged his tail joyously. The question of owner- 
ship was thus decided for the time at least, and, 
slipping his skate strap through the dog’s collar, 





| the boy led his willing captive home. The dog 
| was immediately named Laddie. 


The first night in his new home he insisted on 
passing in a dark corner under the kitchen table. 
The next morning he came out to eat his break- 
fast, and by schooltime he had become acquainted 


| with the boy’s small sister, and showed an incli- 


nation to tug at the rope fastened to her sled. He 
was a strong dog and it required only a few days’ 
training to teach him to wear a little harness and 


| trot offto school with the sled every morning. 


When Sunday came it was decided to take Lad- 
die to church, as an experiment, and see if he 
would stay quietly in the vestry. He trotted 
after the carriage until he reached the church, 


' where he declined to be caught. Instead, he 


walked right through the church door, and, going 
up the aisle, stretched himself comfortably on the 


| carpet at the foot of the pulpit, and laid his 


pointed nose on his front paws with an air of 


| finality that said he meant to stay there. He 


would not even glance in the direction of the fam 
ily pew, and ignored all the frantic signals made 
to him. The family had not yet become suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with Laddie to know 
whether it would be safe to attempt to take him 
away forcibly, and as the minister went calmly 
on with the service Laddie was allowed to re- 
main, although many reproachful glances were 
cast his way by his friends. It was feared that 
Laddie might howl at the hymns, but fortu- 
nately he seemed to like music, and his face wore 
a pleased expression when the organ was 
played. 

As the service drew toa close, Laddie was ob- 
served to be watching the family out of the 
corner of his eye, although his head remained 
motionless. After the people left the church, 
Laddie rejoined his friends, and scampered after 
the carriage, giving loud barks of joy. It was 
one of Laddie’s failings that he dearly loved the 
sound of his own voice, and made the best of 
every opportunity to make himself heard. 

At a family gathering that evening, it was de- 
cided that Laddie should never again be per- 
mitted to accompany the family to church, but 
should be locked up during that hour. While his 
conduct was being discussed, Laddie was basking 
in front of the open fire, watching the glowing 
logs with a pensive air. 

“‘ He understood what was said that evening,” 
lamented a member of the family on the following 
Sunday,-for when churchtime ‘came Laddie was 
not to,be found. 

With many misgivings ‘the>family entered the 


church, and there was Laddie at his post in front 
of the pulpit, apparently enjoying a needed rest 
after his longtramp. Many attempts were made 
to prevent the dog from attending church, but 
they all failed. 

As every one in the village loved ° Laddie it was 


church, and his presence there came to be loo 
upon as a matter of course. 

As spring advanced Laddie went on long walks 
with the boy into the woods, where the brooks 
held speckled trout. Laddie enjoyed these 
tramps, and when he saw the fishing tackle being 
gathered on che table, the dog would go to the 
front stoop and wait there. Once or twice an 
attempt was madeto leave Laddie at ome, but 
he was not to be diverted from his purpose, and 
before the woods were reachea Laddie would 
come bounding up in a _ hilarious state of glee, 
and later would trot quietly after the boy. He 
even refrained from barking up at the squirrels, 
who at other times he would chase up into the 
trees. But occasionally Laddie would suffer from 
what the family called ‘ lapses of conscience,” 
and on these occasions, instead of keeping away 
from the brook, he would walk into ‘some pool 
where the fishing was especially good, and splash 
around until he had frightened the fish away from 
that vicinity for the day. 

There was never any danger of getting lost 
when Laddie was along. As for dogs, Laddie 
fought every dog for miles around. He 
loved to fight, and entreaties or punishments 
were useless, for he meant to get into a 
lively quarrel with every dog he night 
meet. Sometimes it could be seen that he was 
torn by conflicting emotions when his master 
held him by the collar to prevent his picking a 
quarrel with some well-meaning dog that was 
passing that way. But the temptation was al- 
ways too great, and, exerting all his strength, 
Laddie would free himself and soon be speeding 
away to vanquish the other dog. 

Although Laddie was fed on two meals a day, 
consisting of oatmeal and milk in the morning 
and vegetable soup with bread for dinner, he 
was always providing against a possible famine 
by burying any old bones he might find. For the 
safe keeping of each bone he would dig a smal 
hole with his white paws, and after the bone .,as 
safely in he would smooth the earth over again to 
deceive any dog who might look for his treasure. 
He usually finished by lying down on the earth 
and rolling over to flatten it better. 

When it was necessary to give Laddie a bath, a 
carbolic soap, almost odorless, was used, as it 
kept his coat glossy. After the first few baths, 
the family learned that it would be necessary to 
shut Laddie in the house for some hours after 
washing, for when he had been carefuliy groomed 
and a wide blue satin ribbon tied ina large bow 
on top of his collar, he would walk out and look 
for a puddle to roll in. Nearly all collies have 
this trait, and in all his ways Laddie was just a 
typical dog of his breed. 

To reward him for being shut in after a bath 
Laddie would be allowed to lead the horse home 
from pasture. This he liked to do, and it took 
him only a few moments to drive the horse into a 
corner, where a halter could be fastened on. 
Then Laddie, catching hold of one end of the 
rope, would dance away up the road, pulling the 
horse after him. 

One day a letter was received by the family 
from @ man in Vermont, to whom Laddie had 
originally been shipped from a Western kennel, 
and from whom he had run away immediately 
after his arrival. That the writer was the lawful 
owner was beyond question, and as he would not 
consider any offer of money for the dog, Laddie 
was shipped to him, amid loud lamentations from 
the children. 

Laddie’s bright presence was missed keenly 
every day, and two weeks had passed during 
which his loss had been mourned as if he had 
died, when the first snow of that winter began to 
fall. The boy was on his way to the barn to see 
that all the animals were sheltered from the cold, 
when a gray figure crept up to him, and, after a 
vain attempt to lick his hand, lay down at his 
feet. 

Laddie had come back. He had returned as he 
first came, with theice and the snow, but he bore 
little resemblance to the beautiful dog who had 
| beensentaway Even his shaggy coat did not 
| hide the fact that grief had caused his graceful 
form to waste away, and his eyes had become 
| dulled with hopeless longing. 

Every luxury had been provided for him in the 
| household where he declined to remain, but they 
| had been unable to give the one thing that he 
; pined for—the companionship of -those he loved. 
| The good things of this world could not buy his 
| affection, and luxurious surroundings presented 
no attractions if they were not shared by the 
owner he had chosen. 

““ No one will ever love me more truly than you 
do, Laddie,” said the boy, asthe family gathered 
around the returned wanderer, for they all knew 
about the efforts that had been made to win Lad- 
die’s affections away from his chosen friends. 

There were no more difficulties in the way of 
keeping Laddie now, as the family whom he had 
again left saw that if kept away from his friends 
any longer he would do as many a collie does 
under the same conditions, simply die of a broken 
heart. 

With the passing of time Laddie’s beauty re- 
turned, and he became the admiration and some- 
time : the terror of the countryside. 

For a longtime after his homecoming he was 
petted and made so much of by the family that 
he soon took it for granted he might doall sorts 
of things that he had never dared to do before. 
And to this very day he is a spoiled dog. The 
best chair in the parlor is his resting place, where 
he passes a great dealof his time. He does not 
bother now to bury bones, because he puts them 
under the piano in the parlor, and he never sleeps 
in the kitchen any more, but shares the boys’ 
room, lying across the mat by the door. 

One of his latest tricks is to go,to the postoffice, 
one mile away, to get the mail every morning. 
He carries a little basket by the handle passed 
through his mouth, and when the letters are put 
in he knows full well that some dainty for him- 
self goes in at the same time to be eaten when 
he reaches home.—N. Y. Tribune. 











Curious Si acts. 


——The lungs of the average man contain about 
five quarts of air. 

—Two thousand species of fish are known to 
exist in the Amazon. 

——It isa remarkable fact that few savages 
have ever been Known to stammer. 

—tThe colored people of Cuba havea kind of 
rattle made of Castilla cane, with hard seeds, 
about the size of marbles, placed inside to pro- 
duce the effect desired. Itis usedin dances as 
an accompaniment for a guitar. 

— Lord Breadalbane is said to be the owner 
of the finest grapevine in Europe. It was planted 
at Auchmore House, in Scotland, more than halfa 
century, ago and produced four thousand bunches 
of grapes not long ago in one season alone. 

—Horses, mules and donkeys go loaded to 
market in Turkey, but the road is strewn with 
grain leaking from the old sacks, and thousands 
of turkeys, which may be bought at twelve cents 
apiece, feed on the dropping grain. 

——The earliest known lens is one made of 
rock crystal, unea:thed by Layard at Ninevah. 
This lens, the age of which is to be measured by 
thousands of years, now lies in the British 
Museum, with its surface as bright as when it 
eft the maker’s hands. By the side of it are very 
recent specimens of lens which have been ruined 
by exposure to London’s fogs and smoke. 

—By name Puceto, three feet in height, «ixty 
years of age, this little Philippine rebel is 
supposed to have shot a hundred American 
soldiers by creeping through bushes. At last, 
Henry Stepler, of the 3ist Volunteers, capt- 
ured the dwarf, bringing him into camp 
under the arm, and he has been of late on ex- 
hibition in California. 

—During the burning of the Standard Oil 
Company’s tanks at Bayonne, N. J. July, 1900, 
an immense column ot smoke, shaped at the top 
like an umbrella, rose into the air, where very 
little wind was stirring, to an elevation, measured 
by triangulation, of 13,411 feet, or more than two 
miles and a half. Above the column white 
clouds formed in an otherwise cloudless sky, and 
remained visible for two days, the fire con- 
tinuing to burn and the smoke to rise. After 


the explosion ofa gas oil-tank flames shot up-to: 


a height of 3000 feet, and the heat radiated from 





them was felt at a distance of a mile and three- 


decided to indulge him in the matter of pring to- 
e 





‘a large Surface lt would hot de'safe to ‘apply any 





quarters, where it was more noticeable than 
close to the fire. 

——* Bullfrogs are about as voracious as ana- 
condas,” says keeper Thompson of the zoo’s rep- 
tile house. ‘ What do you suppose a full-grown 
bullfrog especially likes? Birds. The clumsy- 
looking, sleepy frog is a marvel of swiftness when 
it comes to capturing a meal. He will lie motion- 
less along the banks of a pond or stream, and 
when birds come down to drink or bathe they are 
swallowed in a twinkling if they get within range, 
A bullfrog is just like a snake. He can gulp 
down a meal as big as himself. Let an unwary 
Sparrow venture within a few inches of the 
motionless frog and there will be a lightning-like 
leap, a gulp, and the frog again assumes his 
immovable attitude, but he will look as if he had 
swallowed a mattress. Of course, if birds can’t 
be had, bullfrogs will appease their appetites 
with insects.” 

—Mr. C. A. Mitchell, an English naturalist, 
Says the speed of Sflight of birds is often greatly 
overrated. The swift, for instance, has been 
credited with a speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles per hour, and the popular imagination com- 
pares the flight of asparrowhawk with that of 
@ cannon ball! Independent of aid from the 
wind, Mr. Witchell thinks, forty miles 
an hour is about the full speed of a 
good pigeon flying a long distance. The 
homing pigeon can be relied on under fairly 
easy conditions to make sixty miles an hour, or 
considerably more. Ona short course a sparrow 
hawk can outfly a homer. But the sparrowhawk 
frequently failsto catch smaller birds that form 
its prey. 


a 


_ Popular Sctence. 





——In the Bradshaw Mountains north o 
Phoenix, Ariz.,a large deposit of deep-colored 
amethyst crystals was recently uncovered. This 
is the first reported discovery of amethyst in 
place in Arizona. 

——French viticulturists are planning to try 
the firing of cannon horizontally over the ground 
on the approach of frost, a strip of vineyard five 
hundred feet wide having been thus saved from 
damage when vines on both sides were badly in- 
jured. 

——The British possessionsin North America 
and the West Indiesare larger than the territory 
of the United States of America, including Porto 
Rico and Alaska. On the North American con- 
tinent alone, King Edward’s possessions are 
nearly one hundred thousand square miles 
larger than those of the United States, and tak- 
ing the West Indies and Newfoundland, more 
than two hundred thousand square miles larger. 

——The so-called “ magnetic shield” to prevent 
magnetization of watches simply consists of a 
soft iron outer case. It is a well-known fact that 
soft iron affords the easiest path for the magnetic 
flux, hence the movement of the watch is prac- 
tically insulated from the magnetic lines of force 
An English journal asserts that a tooth powder 
box or polish box (made of iron) roughly serves 
the purpose of such a shield, and proves an effec 
tive device when one is near a dynamo. 

——The glaciers of Alaska, while advancing in 
winter and receding in summer, are on the whole 
receding. Thus in the case of the Muir glacier a 
recession of two miles has taken placein the 
last twenty years. with a reduction of surface 
level of three hundred feet. It is said that the 
surface of the great ice lake known as the Melas 
pina glacier is covered in places with soil and 
supports a rank growth of vegetation, where are 
to be found flowers and forests growing above 
the ice. 

——The typical cumulus clouds, suggesting 
masses of cotton from a picker piled up on a 
will floor, and showing dazzling white against 
darker masses in the background, indicate that 
the clouds are forming around a central ascend- 
ing column of warm air, and that local rains or 
thunderstorms will surely follow in afew hours. 
Cirro-cumulus clouds, which perhaps most re 
semble wool on a sheep’s back, and incline t 
dispose themselves in wide bands across the sk 
are distinctly fair weather clouds, 


Historical. 


—A fire in West Brookfield recently de- 
stroyed a most famous landmark of Worcester 
County. The house burned is supposed to have 











been built in 1735 by Gen. Joseph Dwight, a con- 
svicuous figure in the Louisburg expedition of 
1745, In command of the Ninth Massachusetts | 
regiment. | 

| 


——The estate at the southerly corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets, Boston, commonly 
known as the “ Crockery Corner,” having been 
occupied by the Richard Briggs Company or its 
predecessors for over one hundred years, has 
been sold. This corner is in the heart of historic 
old Boston. Opposite is the “ Old Corner ”’ book 
store. Onthe other side of Washington street 
was John Winthrop’s garden, on vart of which 
the Old South meeting-house was built. Close by, 
to the south, was the Province House, and along 
School street stood the first Latin school in 
Boston, the old Court House, the residence of 
James Otis, the little Huguenot church and other 
buildings prominent in the early history of the 
town. 

——The Czar Alexander II. of Russia was 
killed by a bomb, thrown by an anarchist, at 
St. Petersburg, on March 13, 1881. The bomb 
was thrown at him as he was in the act of alight 
ing from his carriage, and striking the ground 
close to his feet, exploded, blowing the unfort- 
unate Czar about ina terrible manner. He lin 
gered on in frightful agony for some two or three 
hours, when death put an end to his sufferings. 
It is toa certain extent pleasing to be able to 
record that in this instance offcold-blooded mur- 
der, the murderer himself shared the fate he had 
designed for his Imperial master, for the thrower 
was mortally injured by the explosion, being un- 
able on account of the crowd to retire to a place 
of safety after launching his missile of death at 
the emperor. 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 








M. N. M.—Maine: I have a three-year-old 
colt that scours. He has been out to pasture and 
is rather poor in flesh. Is hearty and feels well. 
I feed him six quarts of oats and four quarts of 
bran per day and plenty of hay. He is a large 
corey colt. Can you give a prescription that 
will help him? 

Answer: Try the following: Powdered dry 
sulphate wood one pound, vowdered areca nut 
and nut galls, of each three ounces, powdered 
coriander seed four ounces. Mix. Give him a tea- 
spoonful in dry bran and oats twice aday. Give 
him little water during the day, but plenty at 
night. 

R.: [ have a horse that is in perfect health, has 
never been sick a day, has a coat like satin, but 
if driven a half mile there is a scrape on him. He 
cools out quickly, never pants or coughs. After 
driving him a few miles he gets lazy. I have 
tried everything, given him_ regular work, 
as much as six to ten miles a day to 
harden him, but he scrapes just the same. 
I let up on him for six months and tried him 
again. It was just the same. He is a stallion, 
coming six years old. Could I give him some 
thing to stimulate him for an hour’s drive? He is 
not a dummy; I know what they are. This 
horse has perfect high action all around and 
handsome. I don’t want to sell him for any price. 
He can outstyle anything I have yet seen. If 1 
could only stop that profuse sweating, and 

ive him something to make_ him ambitious. 
flow would cocaine do? Would itinjure him in 
time? You can scrape him twice in about three 
miles. The water and lather drops off, and you 
can’t see him puff. He will do that if he only jogs 
tive miles an hour. (2) Give remedy for warts on 
a colt’s nose. 

Answer: The trouble you refer to isa natural 
one, and cannot be obviated without danger to 
the horse, if at all. It is owing to his tempera- 
ment and makeup. Ifthe heat did not eliminate 
rapidly he would suffer from congestion and 
bake. At this season of the year would 
advise having him clipped. At this time of 
the year the system is undergoing a complete 
change, which accounts for his being a little 
dull at times. Give him twenty drops tincture 
nux vomica in a little water three times a day on 
his tongue. This will brace him up. If the warts 
on the colt’s nose are large enough clip the m 
taking a little of the skin with them. Then apply 
a little balsam of Peru one. part to three of 
alcohol once a day. If they are smooth and cover 


caustic, unless done so by a veterinary surgeon or 
physician. 





Home Dressmaking 
Hints by Way Manten. 





3927 Norfolk Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 40 Bust. 


3992 Misses Fancy 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Woman’s Norfolk Shirt Waist. No. 3957. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

Norfolk styles, in both waists and jackets, make a 
notable feature of the latest modes,and have the 
merit of being generally becoming. The smart waist 
illustrated combines all the essentials,and can be 
made with or without the pointed yoke, as preferred. 

The yoke is stitched firmly to position under the 
centre front plait and over the other box plaits, but 
both back and front plaits extend to the shoulders 
when yoke is omitted. The sleeves are in modified 
bishop style, with cuffs that include pointed portions 
which match the stock collar. 

To make this waist for a woman of medium size} 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide will be required when 
yoke is used ; 34 yards 21 inches wide,33 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide when yoke is omitted. 

The pattern, 3957, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Misses’ Fancy Waist. No. 3992. 

Both fronts and backs fit smoothly across the shoul- 
ders, and are arranged in gathers at the waist line, and 
are arranged over a fitted lining that extends to the 
waist line only, but closes with the waist at the 
centre back. The lace is applied from the upper and 
lower edges to the indicated line, and the material 
is then cut away beneath. But, if preferred, the en- 
tire waist can be made from one material, or the con- 
trasting yoke, only, used. The sleeves are novel and 
stylish. The foundation lining is snugly fitted, and 
faced to form the deep cuffs, but the upper portions 
are separate and are tucked to fit the arms above, left 
free to form puffs at the elbows. At the neck is a 
regulation stock. 

To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age 13 
yards of all-over lace and 2 yards 21 inches wide will 
be required to make as illustrated ; 2g yards 21 inches 
wide, 2 yards 27 inches wide, or 1} yards 44 inches 
wide, with § yards of lace when one material, with 
contrasting cuffs is used. 

The pattern, 3992, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








3994 Collarctte 
& Muff, 
34 38 and 42 Bust. 


3995 Girl’s Exercise 
Suit, 6 to l4 yrs. 


Girl’s Exercise Suit. No. 3995. 


The divided skirt is full, gathered at the waist and 
again below the knees, where it droops over the 
bands. The blouse is simple in the extreme, plain 
across the shoulders and arranged in gathers at the 
waist by means of an elastic run through the hem. 
At the neck is a sailor collar with pointed front 
edges that flare apart to show the soft-knotted tie of 
silk. The sleeves are in bishop style, with straight, 
narrow cuffs. 

To cut this suit for a girl of ten years of age,7 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 53 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 34 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3995, is ent in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s Collarette and |Muff. No. 3994. 
To be made with or without revers on collarette. 


The collarette is shaped to give acape effect at the 
back, with stole fronts that can be cut higher or 
shorter as preferred. At the front edges are stylish 
revers, which can, however, be omitted when a plain 
finish is preferred. At the neck is a storm collar, 
fitted in sections, that rolls over at the upper edge. 

The muff is round and drawn in to fit the hands by 
means of elastics-inserted in the lining. 

To cut this collarette and muff for a woman of me- 
dium size 2g yards of material 20 inches wide or 13 
yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3984, is cut in three sizes, small, or 34 
inch; medium, or 33 inch; large, or 42-inch bust meas- 
ure. 








8993 Girl’s Costume, 
8 to 14 yrs. 


3991 Long Cloak, 
34, 38 and 42 Bust. 


Woman’s Theatre Cloak. No. 3991. 

The long cloak that covers and conceals the gown 
fills many needs and makes one of the essentials of 
the season. This smart, yet practical model, is suited 
to a variety of materials and becomes appropriate for 
evening or street wear, as it is made in lighter or 
darker colors. As shown, it is of tan-colored kersey 
cloth, lined with white satin, and is trimmed with ap- 
pliques of lace on the revers and collar. When thrown 
open it is an elaborate wrap fitted to opera, theatre 
and reception wear, but when closed becomes suffi- 
ciently plain to allow of wearing in the street, or in 
the cars en route for entertainments of various sorts. 
The same cloth in sage green, brown and black is 
much liked for the latter purpose, while white, pale 
colors and such materials as panne, peau de soie and 
the like are in vogue for evening carriage use. 

The cloak is loose fitting, but includes lines that 
render it graceful and chic. The fronts hang straight 
from the shoulders, and can be rolled back to form 
revers or closed in double-breasted style. The back 
is laid in inverted plaits at the centre, which flare as 
they approach the floor, and give a tapering effect to- 
the figure. The sleeves are in bell shape, and the 
neck is finished with a storm collar in Bonaparte 
style. 

Tocut this cloak for a woman of medium size 9} 
yards of material 21 inches wide or 33 yards 54 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3991, is cut in three sizes, small,or 34 
inch; medium, or 38 inch, and large,or 42-inch bust 
measure. 





Girl's Costume. No. 3993. 

The waist is made over a body lining that closes 
with it at the centre back, and on to which the yoke is 
faced. The waist is tucked at both back and front, 
but is drawn down snugly at the back while it 
blouses slightly at the front. The becoming bertha is 
cut in points that are novel and effective. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, tucked for a portion of 
their length, but form soft puffs above the narrow 
pointed culfs. and are arranged over fitted Hnings. 

The skirt is circular and is tucked in groups, that 
are left freeafew inches from the lower edge, to 
provide fulness and give a frill effect. 

To cut this costume for a girl of ten years of age, 33 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches 
wide, or 2g yards 50 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yard of all-over lace for yoke and collar and 3 
yard silk for bertha. 

The'pattern, 3993, is cut in sizes for girls of &, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 

HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this pa e, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp,, state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted and write 


out naine and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled prompt! . Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, 





Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The Horse Show. 

The seventeenth annual Horse Show 
opened at Madison-square Gardens on 
Monday, Nov. 18, with every prospect of 
being the biggest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The entry list exceeded that of 
any previous year, and the sale of boxes 
had brought in $30,000, so that the associ- 
ation was actually ‘‘ on easy street ’’ before 
the doors were open. The show officially 
begins at 9 A. M., but the first hour is only 
occupied by those wishing to exercise their | 

| 








horses in the ring, so early patrons mostly 
spend the time visiting the stables in the 
basement. 

To a trotting-horse man this visit is very | 
disappointing this year because of the ab- | 
sence of their favorite “long tails.” In | 
previous years the trotters almost monopo- 
lized the choicest locations in the stable. | 
‘*‘ Centre row,” on account of being nearly | 
all box stalls, was the home of. the typical | 
American horse, and an old habituel of the | 
Garden knew just where to go to find the | 
Hamlin string.but this year the trotters were | 
almost hidden away in the few stalls at the 
foot of the runway on theT wenty-sixth-street 
side. Here were discovered the Marshland 
Farm representatives, headed by the noted 
stallion Advertiser (2.15}). In adjoining 
stalls were the Elm Stock Farm horses, in- 
cluding Sir Robbins (2.284), a noted show 
winner,and even more hidden away was the 
stallion Alicantara, that was in the ribbons 
last year and was expected to be an impor- 
tant factor this year. 

Everywhere there were trotting-bred ones, 
but they had lost their pedigrees with their 
tails. When their attendants were asked 
about their breeding the average answer 
was about this way: ‘“ Blowed if I know 
’ow ’e’s bred but ’e can hact.”’ In spite of 
the claim that docking was going out of 
fashion, practically every heavy harness 
horse in the show was of the stump-tail 
variety. A few saddlers had long tails, but 
they were the exception, not the rule, and 
most of the ponies were also of the dock- 
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DIRECT, 2.05 1-2, ONE OF THE LEADING SIRES OF THE YEAR. 





tailed order. It is really astonishing to see 
how complete has become the transforma- 
tion from the American light-harness horse 
and Kentucky-gaited saddle horse to the 
English heavy harness horse, and high- 
acting saddler, and excepting that the ma- 
jority of the last two named classes are gen- 
erally mighty poor imitations of the genuine 
articles, a visitor to the Gardens might al- 
most imagine himself in the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington, ‘‘in the old country, don’t 
you know.”’ 

The first two classes judged were hunters 
and would-be jumpers, and were in reality 
‘* weeding classes.’””’ The Canadian exhib- 
itor, George Pepper, carried off first honors 
with Lord Minto, a big brown gelding, and 
another Canadian, Adam Beck, scored third 
with a breedy-looking chestnut mare named 
Gold Lace, while ‘‘Sam’”’ Willets, once a 
trotting horse follower and owner of Island 
Wilkes (2.13}), took the H.C. ribbon with 
the thoroughbred stallion Howard Kratz. 


and they stood four or five deep all the way 
around the big ring. 
; Second Day. 

The second day opened with classes for 
Shetland mares, and this was followed by 
four classes for Hackneys, and the almost 
obliteration of the Hackney as a factor in 
this show at the present time could not be 
better illustrated than by stating that there 
was only a total entry in the four classes of 
fifteen animals. Years ago these Hackney 
classes were some of the leading features of 
the show, but now they are of interest to 
only afew of the breeders, who still stick to 
the high-acting but slow-progressing Hack- 
ney. In these classes Frederick C. Stevens 
won all first prizes. 

Next followed three classes of special in- 
terest to trotting-horse breeders, these being 
the classes for two-year-old fillies, for year- 
ling colts and fillies and for brood mares 


The Lawson stable was again much in 
evidence in the heavy-harness classes, and 
won first in the class for horses and ap- 
pointments, dealers’ entries barred, with 
Glorious Red Cloud, the noted stallion that 
has already scored championship honors in 
the show ring, and the stable again won 
the blue ribbon in the four-in-hand class 
with the Glorious Cloud combination, Red 
Cloud, Thunder Cloud, Whirling Cloud and 
Flying Cloud, and in this case R. F. Car- 
man did the driving. In this class C. K. G. 
Billings won the second prize. A number 
of other classes for harness horses, saddlers 
and jumpers were judged, of which the 
summary fully tells the story. 


Third Day. 

On Wednesday the game opened with a 
jumping class to decide those eligible to 
compete in the real contest at the evening 
session, and, as usual, there were the regu- 








A big lot of jumpers contested in the sec- | With two of their produce. The last named 


ond class, and again Lord Minto scored, but 
this time only a second premium, the blue 
ribbon going to the noted jumper Sure Pop, | two entries, one by H. N. 
owned by Crowand Murray, also of Canada, | other by Mrs. H. N. Bain. 





Bain and the 
It was actually 


in fact, the Canadians ratheér disturbed the | @ contest between the get, as Mrs. Bain | 
peace of mind of local exhibitors by the | Showed Ella M., by Fenton, dam, Hatch | 


Winfield, and two of her 


| mare, 
Bain 


easy manner in which they captured the first | by Col. i 
lot of ribbons. | produce by Wickliffe; while H. N. 
The next four classes were all for ponies, | Showed Daphne, by Kentucky Prince, and 
and in one of these the Boston millioniare, | her two fillies by Master Elect. The Wick- 
Thomas W. Lawson, commenced his col- | liffes showed the best, and Mrs. Bain’s 
lection of ribbons of this show by getting | entry took first premium. 
second premium with the trotting-bred | Next came the class for the two-year-old 
pony Glorious Bonnie, by Bonnie Boy. ‘The | fillies, these being Maud Wickliffe, by 
Lawson family are the largest exhibitors | Wickliffe, Ora Fox, by Bow Bells, and Fan- 
in the show, the combined number of their | dango, by Kentucky Wilkes. The Bow 
entries being no less than sixty-three. . Bells filly, owned by E. T. Stotesbury of 
It was three o’clock before any class of | Philadelphia, was an easy winner, the Ken- 
special interest to trotting-horse followers | tucky Wilkes filly being placed second and 


was called. and this was for roadsters in | Maud Wickliffe third. 
Then came the yearlings and a good lot 





harness. It was a big class, there being ¢ 
twenty-three entries, but some half dozen | they were. Magnum, by Baron Wilkes 
were absent. Among the noted ones in the | (2.18), dam, Rosewood, by Wedgewood 


ring were Captor (2.094), driven by C. K. G. | (2-19), second dam, Delight, by Daniel Lam- 
Billings, but not looking upto show form. | bert, bred by John E. Thayer of Boston and 
Rosola, the winner of the championship in | 20w owned by William Pollock, received 
the roadster class last year, and Wilkie | the coveted blue ribbon. An unnamed filly 
Patchen, another of last year’s winners, | by Advertiser (2.15), bred and owned by 
but much improved by the additional year | Gen. 13. F. Tracy, was awarded second, while 
of age, being now a four-year-old, both | Thomas W. Lawson’s Royal Box, by Red 
owned by James W. Cooke of Philadelphia, | Chute (2.244), was third. and Mrs. H. N. 


another great show mare from the Quaker | a ae he ee by Wickliffe, was 
given the white ribbo. 


City but anew one for this ring, Allie Nun, é f : 
by Allie Wilkes, owned by E. T. Stotesbury Early in the afternoon session Class 11 for | 
and driven by George Webb; the noted | maresor geldings with records of 2.30 or 


Speedway mare Rose, owned by Albert C. | better was judged. Among the entries were 
Rostwick; Sir Robbins (2.28}), driven by | Chain Shot (2.10}), Malzour (2.153), the old- 
J. B. Tripp, and a very showy gelding | time show horse Altamont (2.21?), and 
named Evening Star, by Greenbriar, owned | Thomas W. Lawson’s first trotter, First 
by Thomas W. Lawson and driven by Her- Love, formerly Mamie W. Malzour (2.152) 
bert Grey. | was shown to sulky, while the rest were 

The judges of this class were Albert C. | hitched to speeding wagon. While the 
Hall of New York, who officiates annually, class called for no special hitch, the sulky 
Shelby T. Harbison of Lexington, Ky., and | proved to be an advantage to Malzour, as 
Hon. Carl S. Burr, Jr., of Comaec, L. I. | the gelding could step very fast to it and se- 
They quickly weeded out the best of the lot, | curd first prize. Miss Low (2.274), owned 
and sent some of the others ‘‘ to the gate.”’ by E. T. Stotesbury, and driven by George | 
It was a close thing between the two Phila- | Webb, won second money, and the other | 
delphians, but after asecond showing Allie | Philadelphiaentry, Altamont (2.217), owned 
Nun awarded first and Wilkie Patchen | and driven by James W. Cooke, was placed | 
second, while the Lawson entry took third | third, and Valentine (2.20), driven by Doc | 
and Sir Robbins the highly commended. 


Tanner, was highly commended. | 
It was rather a “ knock” tothe New York; Another trotting class on this day was | 
Speedway contingent that they could not | that for stallions kept for service, and in | 
send in one representative capable of being | this event the Lawson entries swept the | 
in the ribbons, but this was propably due to | board. That stable had named Dreamer 
the fact that they were very lightly repre- | (2.14;at 3 years), Highland Baron, a win- 
sented in the entries. ner of last year, and Belford, by Bow Bells. 
Next followed a saddle class which was | They were well shown by ‘‘ Al ’”? Thomas, | 
judged by F. Vivian Gooch, an Englishman | and took the first three ribbons. Dreamer, | 
who came over for the express purpose of | of course, first, Belford, second, and the 
judging the saddlers and ponies. His method | Baron Wilkes horse third. H. N. Bain’s | 
of judging was certainly very thorough, for | Sir Robbins was placed fourth. | 
he personally tested each of the horses, and : 
although his decisions may not have agreed 
with the opinions of some of the ringside 
critics, it must certainly be said that he GOMBAULT’S 
favored nobody, and judged strictly accord- 
ing to his opinion. One thing was very no- 


C i 
ticeable, and that was the vast difference be- a U st a Cc 
tween his “ seat ’’ and that of some of the ex- | 

hibitors ; whereas some of them were tossed | a sam 


about like a ship without a rudder ina 
| ene Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


choppy sea, the Englishman’s legs stuck to 
the saddle as if glued to it, and he showed A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


that he was an expert in the saddle at any 
rate. ‘ 

C. K. G. Billings, who nearly monopolized quecmaazen 
the prizes at the Chicago show, scored a win Prepared 
in the class for pairs of horses that have Pees 
never taken a prize at any of this Associa- ombau'é 
tion’s previous shows, and he also took a weer Ser 























Horse Owners Should Use 






third ribbon in the tandem class. The Law- French 

son stables won second in that class with Govere. 

Glorious Whirling Cloud and Glorious Fly- 

ing Cloud, driven by Kelly, now nicknamed ae 
Y OF FIRING 





** Glorious Kelly,’”’ and the stable also won 
a third in the four-in-hand class, but in this 
case the English expert Fownes did the 
teaming. 

The attendance at the show was very 
good, in fact, the best on record for a first 
day, and in the evening the big building was 
crowded almost to the limit. It was the 





Jusponeiite to Biister any et or iemish. The 
SPER aleteata toe mala or enters action, “Rewovos 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle 


or severe pny 
Spraind sore Prone, Nic. isinveen 
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Every 
ted to give satisfaction bottle. Sold 
usual evening crowd who come to see and be = ae degen ey hy + dp ho tate, Bol 
seen, and to whom the horses themselves | directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
testimonials, ete, Addrees 


are but a secondary consideration, but there 
were those who came to see the horses too, 








THY LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
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were judged first, and in this event the Bain 
family had a walkover, there being only ; 


lar number of failures to qualify, but, as a 
rule, the jumpers showed better class gener- 
ally than intormer years. Next came several 
| classes for ponies, some of which shown 
‘would about do for watch charms so 
| diminutive were they. In one of these 
classes the Lawson family added one more 
| to its collection of ribbons, Glorious John- 
| nie, entered by Douglas Lawson, taking a 
| second premium. P 

| There were three classes for trotters in 
|. the morning sessions, all being for stallions, 
| but the competition was very light; in fact, 
| in one class it was a walkover. The first 
event shown was Class 6, for two-year-old 
stallions, and in this event the Lawson 
stable again scored, as their representative, 
Oxford Boy (2.203), with the advantage of 
h's fast record, had it easily won. He is by 
Red Chute and his dam was by the great 
| show horse and twice winner of the cham- 
| pionship at the Garden shows, Stamboul 
(2.074). Wickliffe Jr., by Wickliffe, dam 
by Bow Bells, a very racy-looking colt and 
a sure-enough trotter, was placed second, 
and Kentucky Wilkes Jr., exhibited by 
Gen. B. F. Tracy, was third. 

Next came the class for three-year-old 
stallions, there being four shown. Baron 
Born, by Baron Wilkes (2.18), and a full 
brother to Magnum, the winner of the year- 
ling class, and also bred by John E. Thayer 
and owned by William Pollock, won a cred- 
itable competition. Lord Duncombe, a big 
powerful chestnut by Onward (2.254), dam 
by Harold, bred by W.E. D. Stokes, and 
owned by Mrs. E. F. Valentine of Yonkers, 
N. Y., was placed second: the Lawson entry, 
Antilion, a big black colt by Milroi; dam, 
Annie Wilton, by Wilton, was third: and 
Kaplona, by Kremlin, owned by John B. 
Shaw of Albany, was highly commended. 

The trotters had one more class during 
the day, this being for pairs of roadsters, 
and once more the Philadelphians carried 
off the honors. The Stokesbury pair, Miss 
Low and Zulu Z., is one of the best pairs ex- 
hibited in this ring in a long time, and there 
could be no question as to where the first 
premium would go. James W. Cooke’s 
pair, Altamont and Rosola, was placed sec- 
ond; they are both individually great show 
horses, but can hardly be termed a good 
matched pair. The Lawson entry, First 
Love and Baroness Josephine, was third, 
and Frank hughe’s pair, Fannie Wilkes and 
Elysion, a pretcy fairly matched pair, was 
highly commended. 

In the class for four-in-hands Thomas W. 
Lawson again scored a winning hit with 
the four ‘‘Glorious Clouds,” driven by 
R. F. Carman, appointments counting in this 
class. C.K.G. Billings won third in this 
event with a madeup four, some of his regu 
lar team being sick; in fact, he had very 
hard luck, as quite a large number of his 
horses, both roadsters and high steppers, 
were on the sick list, and while he had many 
entries he was able tocompete in only about 
half the classes that he intended. Mr. Bill- 
ings drove himself in this class, and would 
probably have scored better but that his 
leaders did too much of the work. 

A class for three qualified hunters from 
one hunt club brought out two entries. In 
this same class last year Adam Beck of Lon- 
don, Ont., exhibited threeabsolutely perfect 
jumpers, but was only placed second. This 
vear he won first with much inferior stock, 
probably because those shown against him 
were,_equally or more inferior. 

The competition for the Waldorf-Astoria 
cup, the star prize ot the high-stepping class, 
was very spirited. This must be won three 
times,by the same owner before it can be- 
come his property, So far, since it was first 
offered in 1897, four different owners have 
won it, and it was rather a strange circum- 
stance that it was won for the second time 
this year by the same horse, but he is not 
owned by the same man who owned him 
when he won in 1900. Then H. C. Hoskier 
owned him, but this year Dr. John L. Wentz 
ishis owner, so this second victory of Lord 
Brilliant does not count as a second heat of 
the three necessary to retainfthe cup. 

Feurth Day. — 





many classes of interest to the man who 
only wanted to see the trotters. but it was 
full of close contests between trotting-bred 
highsteppers and other classes of horses, 
and the largecrowd present all day were 
fully entertained. This day is always a big 
attendance day, and during the evening 
session there was not even standing room, 
and those who are in the habit of “ walking 
the circle’ found it anything but a pleasant 
undertaking. The promenade is a popular 
part of the building, because from it the 
society folks in the boxes can be looked 
over and an occasional glance at the horses 
can be taken. 

As if to make up for the small number of 
strictly trotting classes, the management 
placed one of them on the evening schedule, 
a coveted position. This event was the 
class for trotting stallions with records of 
2.20 or better, with five entries, but only 
three starters. These were Dreamer (2.14} 
at three years), The Charmer (2.15¢) and 
Cuylereoast (2.11). All were hooked to 


mares, Eben D. Jordan’s entries being sec- 
ond in each case. 
Advertiser (2.15) and Dreamer (2.14}) 
competed for the honor of champion trotting 
stallion, and the first-named was placed 
over his younger upponent. The pacers 
had their innings during the afternoon ses- 
sion, and five of the six entries answered 
the bugle call, Hontas Crooke (2.08) being 
the absentee, owing to sickness. Although 
Mr. Billings was thus unable to compete 
with his own entry, he had to get in the 
game somehow, so he drove F. G. Hart- 
well’s Sunland Belle (2.074), and won with 
her, too. The very handsome three-year- 
old Alice Mapes, owned by E. T. Bedford 
and driven by W. H. Snyder, was placed 
second; Fanny Dillard (2.06}), owned and 
driven by Dr. J. L. Wentz, got third pre- 
mium, and Johnny Agan (2.055), driven by | 
Dave McClary, was highly commended. | 
An interesting class was that for horses 
| 
| 





suitable for chargers or officers’ mounts, 
and this event was judged by Capt. Charles 
G. Treat, U.S. A., who gave an exhibition 
of riding that must have astonished many of 
the equestrians who frequent Central Park. 
There were both long tails and short tails in | 
this class, and, as the conditions did not 
specify that dock tails were barred, although 
it is well known such are not in use in the 
army, the short-tail lot had an equal chance 
with their more ‘complete ’’ companions. 
Although it was strictly a military class, not a ; 
single rider in the ring attempted to conform 
to the recognized military seat, and if they | 
had worn swords they would have been use- | 
less to them,as it took every one of them both 
hands to steer their mounts. When Captain 
Treat himself mounted each one in turn, a 
different thing was seen, but in at least one 
case he showed that he could ride “‘ any old 
way,’’ and when the exhibitor’s stirrups 
weretoo short for the military man he rode 
without them rather than bother to change 
their length. He awarded the first two 
prizes to dock-tailed horses and the second 
two to long tails. 

The class of the afternoon that attracted 
the most attention was that for four-in- 
hand road teams, and conditions called for 
the class to be shown before a coach. Just 
why these conditions were not adhered to 





weather has been woriderfully good, and it 
was not until late on Saturday afternoon 
thaf any rain at all fell, and thisdid not in. 
terfere hardly at all with the attendance on 
Saturday evening. From a gate-receipt 
standpoint it has been more satisfactor, 
than any show in years, actually no res! 
kicks against the decisions being made. 
~?>- —- 

Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale f. 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the 
rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston. 
for circular. 








Boston, Mass., Nov. 30, 1900 


Harrold & Co.: , 
Send me a three-pound bucket of ointment by ne. 


express. I have been using other preparations 
cause they were at hand, but they do not do the w: 
or give the satisfaction that Harrold’s does. 


on ALBERT E. BAKER, 46 Schoui Street. 
arrold’s Hoof Gintment Does Everythin: 
that is Claimed for it. Many ae 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New Engiana and Nova Scotia patrons can ve: 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin D Tithe: 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Mass 
M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth Mass.; T 





b 7 We. 
Rounds Company, Providence, R. L.; Ralph W. Mer 
rill, Bangor, Me.; J. Newton Van Ness Company, New 
York, N. Y.; F. T. Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Butlalo. \. \ 


Frank S. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.; Smith, Brow), 
& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munroe, New Glaw 
‘ow, N. 8.; Henry 8S. Harris & Son, Boston. Mass.: .! 
.& J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt.; West Sic: 
Pharmacy, St. Albans, Vt., 101 Lake St. 
Price: 14 Ibs., 81; 3 Ibs., 82: 5 Ibs., #3: 10 Ibs., 25, 
Our book “The Foot of the Horse,” Free. 


HARROLD & CO.,"°**eticcse, ti" 


SPEED, BEAUTY, QUALITY. 


Black trotting mare Bonnie, seven years old, ha 





was not explained, but two of the competi- 
tors used drags instead of coaches, and one 
of these got in the ribbons at that. 
a great exhibition in every respect. As 
each coach in turn circled the enclosure, 


proverbial “yard of tin’? which was in 
in these cases nearer two yards than one. 
Although appointments did not really 


‘part of some of the exhibitors to make a 
showing that would stir up memories of the 
old coaching days. Harry Thomas, with a 
great team to the old coach ‘‘ Defiance,’’ was 
rigged out in coachman style of “ the fifties,’’ 
while his guard wore a scarlet coat and the 
old-fashioned furry bell top beaver hat. 
One of: his horses was a bit lame and that 
killed his chances. 

The well-known whip, Aurcl Batonyi, 
tooled four chestnuts to the coach ‘‘ Good 
Times,’’ and madea great showing, but it 
was not until the Lawson coach, driven by 
Kelly, entered the ring that the real fun 





speeding wagons, the first named to a 
specially constructed Faber wagon. Her- 
bert Grey drove Dreamer, W. H. Snyder 
handled The Charmer, and A. DeCernea 
was up behind Cuylercoast. All showed 
well, but Dreamer hardly impressed the 
crowd as much as he did when shown along- 
side a saddle pony. He won first, and de- 
served it. The Charmer got second, and 
Cuylercoast was placed third. Dreamer, 
now four years old, is by Oakland Baron 
(2.094); dam, Die Vernon (2.22}), by Jay 
Bird. The Charmer is a five-year-old by 
Epaulet (2.19); dam, Charm, by Santa 
Claus (2.174): and Cuylercoast is fourteen 
years old, by Pancoast (2.217); dam, Hilda, 
by Cuyler. 

During the afternoon session the class for 
pairs of roadsters and best-appointed road 
rigs was shown. The three pairs exhibited 
have competed against each other in the 
class on Wednesday, the only difference 
being that in this case appointments 
counted thirty per cent. The question of 
the correct wagon of today is now settled. 
The high-wheel wagon is considered out of 
style, and to be correct you must havea 
pneumatic-tire wheel, wooden spoke prefer- 
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Thursday’s programme did not contain 


able, except in speeding classes. The two 
Philadelphia pairs, Miss Lou and Zulu Z. 
and Altoment and Rosola,each drew the 
pneumatic-tired wagon, while the Lawson, 
pair, First Love and Baroness Josephine, 
were hitched to old-style, high-wheel 
wagons. They were placed in the order 
above stated. 

The Hackney men had their innings in 
the morning, seven classes being judged, 
and again Frederick C. Stevens scored re- 
peatedly, Eben D. Jordan also being a good 
winner. The horses were aright good lot 
of their class, and from their particular fol- 
lowers received plenteous applause. 

Once again the Lawson stable captured 
more blue and other colored ribbons, and 
the ‘* Glorious Clouds ’’ were very much in 
evidence. In the class for harness horses 


over 15 hands but not exceeding 15.3 hands, 
the Lawson entries took first and second, 


Glorious Flying Cloud, driven by Jack Don- 
nelly, winning the blue, and Glorious Whirl- 
ing Cloud, driven by Kelly, the red ribbon. 
The last named was also shown in the novice 
class, and this time won first premium. 








The Lawson entry also won in the pony 
class, Glorious Bonnie taking first, and 
once more the stable scored in the tandem 
class for horses not exceeding 14.3 hands,. 
Glorious Onnie and Glorious Bonnie secur- 
ing first honors. It was, indeed, a glorious 
day for the Lawson entries, with a total of 
five firsts, one second and one third. 





The jumping class of the afternoon was a 
special feature, as the height of the jumps 
made it atop sawyer’s performance only. 
The jumps were: two at five feet, two at five 
feet six inches and two at six feet, and con- 
testants had to carry not less than 140 
pounds. The Canadian, George Pepper, took 
the first three prizes, with Lord Minto, Pearl 
and Ruppert, the performance of all three 
being truly grand, that of the first named 


began. The team was an entirely new one, 
| two dark bays for wheelers and a lightish 
bay and gray for leaders, quite a correct 
| mixture for a road team. They did not, like 
the other Lawson horses, have any “ Glori- 
ous ”’ attached to their names, but they cer- 
| tainly deserved to, for they were a glorious 
| four, and delighted the hearts of the trotting- 
| horse men by the way they could “ step.’ 


| Kelly handled the reins in a manner that | 


| drew forth round after round of applause, 
| and his guard could just lose the rest of the 
| horn blowers in making music. It was an 
| inspiring scene and the result of the contest 
| was never in doubt; the Lawson outfit won 

bya block. H.C. Hoskier’s four, driven by 
| Batonyi, was awarded second, W. B. Leed’s 


sporty road team got third, and the Fashion| 
Coach Horse Company’s four, although | 


hooked to a break, were placed fourth. 


Next camethe quick-hitch competition, | 


with three entries, James H. Hyde and C. 
| Ledyard Blair’s fours being the only two to 
compete. The former drove his own team, 
but Blair’s was handled by Harry Thomas. 


There was really nothing to the competition, | 
as Mr. Hyde’s helpers all got mixed up, and | 


Worthley's “Slow Feed” 25 Pound 
OAT MANGER, 


it took fully a minute to make the change. 
Thomas’s men were better drilled, and be 
started his coach with a new four just fifty- 
| one seconds after he stopped it, but the 
| Management gave out the time as forty-nine 
seconds, the record being forty-two seconds, 
made by Fatty Bates in 1899. 

The Lawson horses were again in evidénce 
in Class 116 for pairs, and won first, driven | 
by R. F. Carman. The jumping competi- | 
tion brought out the top notchers, as the | 
highest jump of the week was put, up six 
feet six inches. Lord Minto was the only 
one of the lut to clear it perfectly, although 
Rifle got over it clumsily. ; 

Sixth Day. 

Saturday is championship day and the ex- | 
perts in the various breeds are always in | 
attendance. The trotters had three classes 
only, but they were practically all over be- | 
fore they started, as in each case the horses | 
had met before earlier in the week, so there | 
was little guessing on the result. In the | 
class for roadsters and best appointed road | 
rigsthe Philadelphians again scored one, | 
two; E. T. Stotesbury’s Allie Nun, driven | 
by George Webb, being placed first, and | 
James W. Cooke’s Wilkie Patchen getting | 
second, and his second string, Rosola, got | 
third, Thomas W. Lawson’s Evening Star, | 
driven by Snyder, peing highly commended. | 

Im the championship for single roadsters | 
Allie Nun again won, with Rosola second and 
the championship for pairs of roadsters | 
Miss Low and Zulu Z. again scored a vic- | 
tory, this time over Altomont and Wilkie 
Patchen. It will be noted that the Phila- | 
delphians about cleaned up all the prizes | 
in the roadster classes throughout, and | 
without them most of these classes would | 
have been absolute failures. 

It was another big day for the Lawson | 
entries, and the Bostonians certainly must | 
feel proud of the big winning record made | 





especially so. 

A competition between various four-in- 
hand professional drivers wound up the 
evening session, and previded a Jot of fun 
for those who stayed to the finish, it being 
midnight when the last award was made. 
None of the professionals did any extra good 
driving, and Jack Mackie’s success in steer- 
ing safely through the obstacles without 
touching at all, won him the first money, 
although his “ style’? was not as taking as 
that of some other of the whips. 

Fifth Day. 

Friday was certainly one of the most in- 
teresting days of the show,owing to the very 
varied programme, although the ‘“‘ longtail 
brigade ’’ did not have many special classes. 
The morn session opened with classes 
for French Coachers,half-bred stallions and 


Hackneys, and the competition, while not 
large, was very spirited. Frederick C. 
Stevens’ stallion, Fandango, with four of 
his get, won the herd prize, and his mare, 


by their horses, a record [probably greater | 
han ever made befor e at a New York Show 
by any one non-professional. In the class 
for pairs Glorious Whirling Cloud and 
Glorious Flying Cloud won first, and Flying 
Cloud also took a championship, as also did 
Glorious Red Cloud, while Glorious Whirling 
Cloud and his mate, Flying Cloud, got the 
reserve ribbon to the championship for 
pairs, Lord Brilliant and Lord Golden being 
the winners. 

One feature of the showing today was the 
fact that Mrs. Gerken’s Newsboy, handled 
by Batonyi, was awarded a first premium, 
although driven without any check rein, 
and this established a precedent that ought 
to be followed up, for the general impres- 
sion is that such a hitch would disqualify an 
entry. Without check rejns these heavy 
harness horses would be far pleasanter 
drivers than they are at present, fretting 
and fighting the torturous gag checks. 

Taken throughout it was a remarkable 





Victoria III.. won the championship for 








show, and of course a big success. The 


It was | 


their respective guards made music on the | 


count, there was a decided attempt on the | 















extreme speed and roading qualities, absolutely fear 
less of all objects, and sound. a combination hard t 
find. This mare is a rare opportunity for either « 
gentleman’s road horse or speed prospect; can beat 
2.12 with handling. I will show her a quarter in 
seconds. Bonnie is a fine pole horse, and any one 
| looking for a sleigh horse this winter cannot find her 
equal; safe for a lady todrive andspeed. She has as 
much quality as any horse living. Address 

| A. H. DOBLE, Quincy, Mass. 
Tel. 4059-2 Main, 133-5 nnn?” 
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National 
Feed 
Box 


Will earn money for & 
_ by saving jit in 
eed and doctor’s 
bills. Keeps the 
horse in condition 
ay! “o™ p> prop- 
er feeding. No cam- 
paigning stable is complete without it. Light. 
portable and easily cleaned. Saves its price in 
Six weeks. Patchen Wilkes Stock Farm ani 
other prominent breeding establishments use it. 
Price, complete, $2.25. Send for circulars. 


NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 
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WRITE 

S. W. MACKEY, 

Foot Specialist, 

BALTIMORE, 
MD. 
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| 
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Pat. No. 652,796. 


$1.75 EACH. 
ece 10,000 SOLD eee 


Patented Sept. 8, 1891. 
Broud Gauge Iron Stal: Works, 63 Elm St., Boston. 





Smith’s Perfection Feed Box 


A STABLE NECESSITY. 


Compels slow eating 
and proper mastication. 
Prevents souring and 
Ans 












will not supply 
send us 82.00 ard we 
MH will send it by freight. 
LEA Special price in dozen 
and half dozen lots. 
TOLEDO DISPLAY HORSE CO., 
Broadway & Morris Sts.. Toledo, Chio 


A BARGAIN! 
BONNIE L. (22"{j.0% wi: 


old. Worked miles in 2.12; halves 1.03; 
quarters in 30 seconds this year. <A good 
roader, fast walker, level headed and game 
to the core. A corking brush and rac 
mare. Look her up. For sale cheap. Vat 
ticulars of D. McLean, 

220 Devonshire Street. 


A. 


Boston. Mass. 
GRIT, 2.17 1-4. 

Chestnut gelding, eight years old, pacer, 16} han 

1100 pounds. Sire, Almedium; dam by Clear ©! 

Has turned half-mile track in 2.14}, haives in | 

Great Speedway and road horse. Wears no stra 

perfectly sound and city broken. Will sell ch: 
No use for him. Address Ss. M. G., 


Box 2314, Boston, Mass 


8 SADDLEHORSES 


of both classes 


FOR SALE. 


Viz., the walk, trot a: 
canter and the Kentu 
gaited horse. 

GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Maln St., Meriden,( 









Steel Sleigh Runners, Known é 


The Hobbs’ Bobbs.”’ 

A ROAD CAR 
on these runners ma 
the easiest riding « 
cheapest speed! 
sleigh ever devised. 
buggy on them mit 
the best covered sl 
for a doctor, as all us 
them will testify. | 
runners are made | 
the same gauge track 
a sleigh if desired, #' 
are Just as satisfac: 
on country roads as 
the city. A victoria, surrey, trap, coupe, ceovl'” 
rockaway, brougham or station wagon mounte« ‘ 
them leaves nothing to be desired in style or comfv! 
in sleigh riding. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN E. HOBBS, Patentee and Manuta¢: 

urer, North Berwick, Me. 


Attachable 
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